The Early Life of Cardinal Newman. 


—~—— 


“PERHAPS no man passing through a course of change, ever 
remained more substantially the same through the lapse of years 
and revolution of crises and opinions.” These words, which occur 
in the Introduction to Cardinal Newman’s lately published Letters 
and Correspondence, cannot fail to be present to the mind of the 
reader through every page of the two volumes which set forth, 
mainly through his letters, the history of his life, and the noble 
beauty of his character, and the force and greatness of his 
wonderful personality. Cardinal Newman was a striking and 
almost a singular instance of the true virtue of consistency,—not 
the consistency which maintains a perfect harmony in all the 
opinions and sentiments at any one moment of life, though 
this too was one of the characteristics of his genius as far as 
was possible to one who unconsciously imbibed much error 
in his early years and only gradually threw off the shackles of 
his early training ;—nor the consistency of the politician who 
prides himself on the doubtful virtue of never having changed 
from any of the principles with which he entered on the arena of 
life ; but the consistency through which, amid a complete sub- 
version of early prejudices and a relinquishing of all that was dear 
to him as the very life itself, he nevertheless remained from the 
beginning to the end the same man. We find him ever acting 
on the same principles, actuated by the same motives, putting 
before himself the same end and aim. We watch him develop- 
ing, not, as most men develope, from the thoughtless boy into 
the impetuous youth, and finally determined in the character 
of his manhood more by the persons and circumstances around 
him than by a mere growth of what he had been before, but 
simply expanding as the bud expands into the flower, deter- 
mining circumstances rather than determined by them, moulding 
from the very first all around rather than moulded by them. 
This last trait of genius was very marked in him. Other 
men did not form his character, but merely contributed their 
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quota to its natural growth, just as water and air and soil 
contribute to the growth of the plant. He selected from each 
the element that he needed at the time for the due course 
of his intellectual and moral development. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that he was not influenced by Whately 
and Hawkins, and Hurrell Froude and Keble and Pusey. 
Each certainly had a marked influence on him. But having 
sucked out of them that amount of truth that ‘Hey happened 
to possess and fe did not, and having duly assimilated it, he 
instinctively rejected all in them that was not truth, and so 
passed them by; or else drew them after him by the superior 
vigour of his nature and his more commanding personality 
and more vivid perception of truth, and by the consciousness 
that he possessed higher aims and nobler purposes than they." 
So he marched on his way, the chivalrous knight-errant of 
truth, until at length he came to lay all the treasures of his 
learning and the high gifts that God had given him at the 
feet of his peerless and divine mistress, the Spouse of Christ, 
and fount of perfect Truth, to whom he himself cries through 
the mouth of one who in many respects repeated his own 
experience, in words, borrowed from another convert, illustrious 
alike for genius and holiness: “Too late I have known thee, 
too late I have loved thee, O beauty of ancient days, yet 
ever new!” 

The marvellous consistency of Cardinal Newman is the more 
remarkable on account of the completeness of the external 
change which transformed the Evangelical Protestant into the 
loyal and zealous Catholic, loyal in his chivalrous devotion to 
the centre of all authority on earth, loyal in his perfect and 
absolute submission to the See of Peter and to every decision 
of the Holy See, loyal, too, in his delicate regard for the con- 
sciences of others which often led him to keep his own opinions 


1 In 1826 he writes to Archbishop Whately: ‘‘ Much as I owe to Oriel in the 
way of mental improvement, to none, as I think, do I owe so much as toyou. I 
know who it was that first gave me heart to lcok about me after my election, and 
taught me to think correctly, and—strange office for an instructor—to rely upon 
myself.” To this he adds in a note: ‘‘I ever must say he taught me tothink. A 
remarkable phrase is to be found in the above letter—‘ strange office for an instructor, 
[you] taught me to rely upon myself.’ The words have a meaning—namely, that I 
did not in many things agree with him. I used to propose to myself to dedicate a 
work to him if I ever wrote one, to this effect: ‘To Richard Whately, D.D., &c., 
who, by teaching me to think, taught me to differ from himself.’ Of course more 
respectfully wrapped up. J. H.N., November 10, 1860.” (Letters and Correspondence, 
vol, i. p. 141.) 
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in the background, if he thought that thereby he would in any 
way put a stumbling-block in the path of the weak. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Cardinal Newman 
was born a loyal Catholic, and that never was there a more 
perfect instance of a sheep in wolf’s clothing than in the 
Cardinal wearing the livery of the Anglican Church. The 
voice was always the voice of Jacob, even though he called 
himself by Esau’s name and clad himself in Esau’s garb. Men 
talk of a Jesuit in disguise: but Newman was from the very 
beginning a loyal Catholic in disguise, only waiting for the day 
when he could shed the false skin that had grown around him 
from his birth, and manifest himself to the world as he really 
was. What else is all this except to say that he was a most 
remarkable illustration of the providence of God, which called 
him, as it calls so many, from his mother’s womb? He was 
from his childhood, or at least from his early youth, the faithful 
servant of God. No one can doubt that God, so to speak, 
had His eye on him from the first, and chose him as He chose 
St. John the Baptist to prepare the way of the Lord, to make 
the crooked ways straight and the rough ways plain for the 
long-lived seed of converts to the Catholic Church, who have 
trodden and shall tread in his footsteps, and who reap the 
fruit of his labours and sufferings ;—chose him, as He chose 
St. Paul to be the Apostle of those who lay in darkness and 
in the shadow of death and to guide their feet into the way 
of peace ;—chose him as He chose St. Augustine to leave 
behind him an immortal narrative of God’s dealings with him 
before he had found the truth, though the story is a very 
different one, and the stainless life of the modern Cardinal was 
in many respects a contrast to the stormy youth of the ancient 
Doctor of the Church. Yet from all these saints he differs 
in this, that he is a singular instance of one trained amid 
heresy, cut off from any communication from those who 
professed the faith of Christ, seeing only from a distance and 
through a veil of prejudice the Immaculate Spouse of Christ, 
yet, nevertheless, himself and of his own accord, under the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, bursting his bonds, seeing clearly 
through the mist, fighting his solitary way to the city of God 
and entering in at the door; and remaining all the time, even to 
the end, the same as he had ever been, save that at length he 
explicitly believed and professed what virtually and implicitly 
he may be said to have believed all his life through. 
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The real secret of this consistency and of the great work 
that God destined him to do, appears in the thought that he 
tells us rose spontaneously before him when he lay sick in an 
Italian cottage, many years before he made his submission 
to Rome: “I do not think I shall die, for I have not sinned 
against light.” It was a curious reason that he gave to himself, 
amid the delirium of fever, for his conviction that he would 
recover, but perhaps not so strange when we read the companion 
thought which came at the same time, and which seems from 

-his own showing to have been the prevailing one: “God has 
still work for me to do.” It was his unbroken obedience to 
the Divine light that was the fount and spring of the perfect 
consistency of Cardinal Newman, just as it was the virtue that 
qualified him for his apostolic work. Our object is not to 
point a moral or to be didactic, or we might remind our readers 
that such obedience is the only possible safeguard of any 
consistency in matters of religion. Why is it that every other 
creed save the Catholic involves a contradiction, nay, many 
contradictions, and strives against itself with an internal conflict 
which ensures its final dissolution? Why is it that Anglican 
divines tell us that faith must not only prevail over reason, but 
set it aside and contradict its dictates, thus forcing upon their 
adherents a suicidal creed, and reducing them thereby to the con- 
dition of irrational creatures? Why is it that those who have 
erred still farther from the way of truth talk about the irrecon- 
cileable “antinomies” even of natural religion? Why is all 
this, save that consistency is impossible save where there is a 
constant following of the Divine light, and a perfect obedience 
to Him who has promised to guide us into all truth? It 
certainly is a curious thing that scarce any modern religious 
poem is so popular as Newman’s own cry for “light, amid 
the encircling gloom.” “Lead, kindly light” was never meant 
for congregational singing, and is quite unsuited for it. Yet 
it is continually sung, not only by Anglican congregations, 
but by those which profess other and still more eccentric 
dogmas. It seems as if they were conscious that they, as 
religious bodies, were wandering amid darkness of the night, 
and were far from their true home. Among the various hopeful 
signs in modern England, the popularity of such a poem is no 
unimportant one. It is but a trifle, but straws show whither 
the stream runs. 

When we say, that Cardinal Newman was always faithful 
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to light, we do not say that he was always faithful to grace. 
Such an assertion would place him high among the highest 
of the saints, and would be an absurd exaggeration. His 
own testimony, “I loved to see and choose my path,” was not 
like the self-accusation of the saints, the result of a special 
and extraordinary light from God, revealing to them in their 
true colour what ordinary men would scarce regard as faults 
at all. It was the honest and truthful utterance of a man 
whose one aim and desire was to serve God, and knew that 
he had often served Him imperfectly. On the above-mentioned 
occasion, when he was ill in Sicily, he himself says: “As 
I lay in bed the first day, many thoughts came over me. 
I felt God was fighting against me, and felt—at last I knew 
why—it was for self-will. I felt I had been very self-willed.” 
For Cardinal Newman, like all great leaders of men, had a 
very strong will. It was overcome by his wonderful spirit 
of docility, but from time to time, when enlisted in behalf, not 
of himself, but of one who had shown him kindness, it would 
manifest itself even to the last in the shape of a generous 
obstinacy that was slow to yield to the wishes of others. The 
child is father of the man, especially of one so consistent as 
he was, and an incident of his infancy was characteristic 
of his life. “After an infantile struggle for mastery between 
mother and son—the loving mother and her strong-willed 
child—she reminded him, ‘You see, John, you did not get 
your own way.’ ‘No, was his answer, ‘but I tried very hard,” 
This natural struggle of will makes more wonderful and more 
beautiful his childlike love of authority and humble submission 
to it wherever it was recognized. But to this we shall have to 
return hereafter. 

St. Thomas tells that to every adult at some period after 
the age of reason is attained, there presents itself some occasion 
when the youth or maiden, or it may be full-grown man or 
woman, distinctly recognizes within their breast the voice of 
God commanding or forbidding. Obedience raises the soul at 
once to a state of friendship with God, disobedience reduces 
it to a condition of enmity with Him. The Saint is of course 
speaking of those who grow up unbaptized, but to baptized 
and unbaptized alike there certainly comes a time when the 
voice within sounds clearly, telling them not to stand idle any 
longer in the market-place, but to go and work in God’s 
vineyard. The call may be from sin to holiness, or from 
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holiness to some higher degree of holiness. In either case, 
it is rightly called by the name of “conversion.” Such a 
call came to Cardinal Newman at the age of fifteen, while 
still at school at Ealing. He says of it in the Autobiographical 
Memoir: “In the last half-year of his school life, from August 
to December, 1816—accidentally out-staying his immediate 
school friends, he! fell under the influence of an excellent man, 
the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, one of 
the Classical Masters, from whom he received deep religious 


-impressions, at the time Calvinistic in character, which were 


to him the beginning of a new life.” 

In the Hzstory of my Religious Opinions he gives the account 
of his conversion more at length. Many of our readers will 
be familiar with it, but it is nevertheless worth quoting in 
full on acceunt of the firm conviction of his own salvation 
that accompanied it. 


When I was fifteen (in the autumn of 1816), a great change of 
thought took place in me. I fell under the influences of a definite 
Creed, and received into my intellect impressions of dogma, which, 
through God’s mercy, have never been effaced or obscured. Above 
and beyond the conversations and sermons of the excellent man, long 
dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was 
the human means of this beginning of Divine faith in me, was the 
effect of the books which he put into my hands, all of the school of 
Calvin. One of the first books I read was a work of Romaine’s ; 
I neither recollect the title nor the contents, except one doctrine, 
which of course I do not include among those which I believe to have 
come from a Divine source, viz., the doctrine of final perseverance. 
I received it at once, and believed that the inward conversion of which 
I was conscious (and of which I still am more certain than that I have 
hands and feet), would last into the next life, and that I was elected 
to eternal glory. I have no consciousness that this belief had any 
tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about pleasing God. I 
retained it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away ; but 
I believe that it had some influence on my opinions, in the direction 
of those childish imaginations which I have already mentioned, viz., 
in isolating me from the objects which surrounded me, in confirming 
me in my mistrust of the reality of material phenomena, and making 
me rest in the thought of two and two only absolute and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator ;—for while I considered 
myself predestined to salvation, my mind did not dwell upon others, 
as fancying them simply passed over, not predestined to eternal death. 
I only thought of the mercy to myself. (p. 4.) 


1 In the Memoir he always speaks of himself in the third person. 
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Now what are we to think of this belief of the Cardinal’s 
respecting his own predestination to eternal life? Was it 
merely an unwarranted deduction from the false premiss that 
he for the time accepted? or was it a ray of light from God, 
revealing to him that his name was already written in the Book 
of Life, as it was revealed to the Apostles, and to St. Paul, and 
to St. Clement, not to mention many saints and holy men of 
later days? He tells us that the belief in the doctrine of 
assurance faded away after a few years, but he does not say 
that he ever lost that abiding sense of God’s presence and love 
which is in itself an almost certain sign of being one of God’s 
elect. Nay, we catch from time to time throughout his career 
a passing glimpse of the light that was thus vouchsafed 
to him through the strange medium of Calvinistic super- 
stition, and seemed ever to have remained with him to the 
very end. At the same time another “deep imagination,” as he 
himself calls it, took possession of him, that it was the will of 
God that he should lead a single life, and this imagination, 
though it was new to him,! held its ground continuously from 
that day forward. A strange fancy indeed for a boy of fifteen, 
just at the threshold of manhood, so strange that we can 
scarcely fail to see in it another of those flashes of light which 
often anticipate the future career of men whom God chooses for 
some remarkable work for Him. Long before his “ conversion,” 
Cardinal Newman tells us that he used to cross himself when he 
went into the dark, and that in a note-book of his when he was 
ten years old, he sketched a pair of beads and a cross, though 
he cannot remember from what source he derived the idea. 
Strange shadows these of coming events! happy omens, that 
seemed to hang around him all his life through! Strange 
confirmations, too, of our assertion that he was one and the 
same in heart and feeling from first to last, and that there was 
the true self showing itself prematurely through the circum- 
ambient disguise. 

At the same time the belief in the necessity of dogma took 
a firm hold on his mind that never afterwards relaxed. The 
words in which he relates this conviction of dogma as the 


1 A story has been told us on the authority of the Cardinal’s old nurse. One day, 
when he was quite a little child, he woke up in the morning troubled and in distress, 
and jumping up in his little cot, ‘* Nurse,” he said, ‘‘ there are three things that I am 
afraid I shall have to do. I shall have to go to school, I shall have to choose a 
professor, and I shall have to get married.” 
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backbone of religion bear witness also to that consistency 
which we are tracing throughout his career. 


From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle 
of my religion; I know of no other religion; I cannot enter into the 
idea of any other sort of religion ; religion as a mere sentiment is to me 
a dream and a mockery. As well can there be filial love without the 
fact of a father, as devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being. What 
I held in 1816 I held in 1833, and I hold in 1864. Please God I shall 
hold it to the end.} 


“What I held in 1816 I held in 1833, and I hold in 1864. 
Please God I shall hold it to the end.’ What greater proof of 
unbroken consistency than this, even though he describes else- 
where the intellectual inconsistency which sprang up about the 
same time, in the following words : 


Now I come to two other works, which produced a deep impression 
on me in the same autumn of 1816, when I was fifteen years old, each 
contrary to each, and planting in me the seeds of an intellectual incon- 
sistency which disabled me for a long course of years. I read Joseph 
Milner’s Church History, and was nothing short of enamoured of the 
long extracts from St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and the other Fathers 
which I found there. I read them as being the religion of the primitive 
Christians: but simultaneously with Milner I read Newton on the 
Prophecies, and in consequence became most firmly convinced that 
the Pope was the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. 
My imagination was stained by the effects of this doctrine up to the 
year 1843; it had been obliterated from my reason and judgment at an 
earlier date; but the thought remained upon me as a sort of false 
conscience. Hence came that conflict of mind, which so many have 
felt besides myself.” 


This conflict of mind was not really inconsistency, it was 
simply the effort of the true and abiding self to cast off those 
accretions which had gathered around it as the effect of external 
circumstances. A mind so docile as Newman’s, so humble, so 
eager to learn, accepted on authority the false statements and 
false interpretations of the Protestant commentator, and they 
became part of his mental furniture, intruders who had how- 
ever to be cast out before the struggle was over. For Cardinal 
Newman’s consistency did not result from a refusal to accept 
any statements that were at variance with his own preconceived 
opinions. Such consistency is a sign of a want of life and 
intellectual stagnation, or else of obstinacy and pride. It rather 


2 Apologia, p. 120. 2 History of my Religious Opinions, pp. 6, 7. 
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consisted in accepting all, assimilating all, and rejecting, not 
immediately, but by degrees, those doctrines which did not 
harmonize with the note of unity that had sounded in his heart. 

Yet, disguised though it was, Calvinism clung closely to him 
for some years. While he was still an undergraduate, he wrote 
what he calls a vehement letter to his friend Mr. Mayers on a 
subject which had aroused his pious indignation. On Trinity 
Monday, the day of the election of Fellows and Scholars at 
Trinity College, Oxford, there was an ancient custom of con- 
viviality which without doubt often led to serious intemperance. 
We do not praise the keeping of the festival as it was then kept, 
but it did not deserve the violent condemnation which Newman 
bestowed upon it. He himself apologizes for the letter, on the 
ground that he “had not a grain in his composition of that 
temper of conviviality natural to young men.” This want of 
conviviality, we may remark by the way, he speaks of as 
if it were a defect in his character, and perhaps it would 
have been so in an ordinary man. So, too, in his younger 
days he was lacking in that love of games which every wise 
parent likes to see in his children for the simple reason 
that the want of it generally indicates some weakness or indo- 
lence of character. But it did not in Newman’s case. A man 
like him is not to be judged by the ordinary standard. His 
intense mental activity absorbed all his energies, and rendered 
him indifferent to the pursuits which are only too engrossing to 
average boys. The reason why games are so engrossing to 
average boys is simply because their bodily vigour is far in 
advance of their intellectual activity. This was not young 
Newman’s case, so he did not care for them.! So, too, his want 
of conviviality was simply the consequence of living in a higher 
sphere and breathing a different atmosphere to the general run 
of Oxford undergraduates. He was too much in earnest, too 
thoroughly convinced, even at that early age, of the importance 
and seriousness of life, to have any sympathy with the trivial 
talk and idle banter that characterizes an Oxford wine-party. 
But his objection to the Trinity gaudy was not based on his 
mcre personal distaste for such convivial meetings; it takes a far 


1 “T cannot [writes his brother Frank] remember seeing him at any play, though 
we had plenty of games. We had cricket and rounders, and in the winter months 
football ; petty fives against every petty wall; hopping and hop-scotch, patball and 
trapball, prisoner’s base (or bars ?), tops of several kinds, and multiform games of 
marbles. As far back as my memory reaches, in none of these was John Henry 
Newman to be seen.” (Contributions, pp. 2, 3.) 
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higher line, and shows a very deep religious feeling, even 
though it was rather a misguided onc. 
Trinity Sunday, 1819. 

To-morrow is our Gaudy. If there be one time of the year in which 
the glory of our College is humbled, and all appearance of goodness 
fades away, it is on Trinity Monday. Oh, how the angels must lament 
over a whole society throwing off the allegiance and service of their 
Maker, which they have pledged the day before at His table, and 
showing themselves the sons of Belial ! 

It is sickening to see what I might call the apostasies of many. This 
‘year it was supposed there would have been no such merry-making. 
A quarrel existed among us: the College was divided into two sets, and 
no proposition for the usual subscription for wine was set on foot. 
Unhappily, a day or two before the time a reconciliation takes place ; 
the wine-party is agreed upon, and this wicked union, to be sealed with 
drunkenness, is profanely joked upon with allusions to one of the 
expressions in the Athanasian Creed. 

Oh that the purpose of some may be changed before the time! 
I know not how to make myself of use. I am intimate with very few. 
The Gaudy has done more harm to the College than the whole year 
can compensate. An habitual negligence of the awfulness of the Holy 
Communion is introduced. How can we prosper?! 


That he lived throughout his undergraduate course in union 
with God, and making His service the aim of his life, can 
scarcely be doubted from the tone of passages like the follow- 
ing, written when his final examination was near at hand. 


I read very much, certainly, but God enables me to praise Him 
with joyful lips when I rise, and when I lie down, and when I wake in 
the night. For the calm happiness I enjoy I cannot feel thankful as I 
ought. How in my future life, if I do live, shall I look back with a sad 
smile at these days! It is my daily, and I hope heartfelt prayer, that I 
may not get any honours here if they are to be the least cause of sin 
to me.” 


The letter that he wrote to his father after his unsuccessful 
examination in the schools at Oxford is another instance of the 
unshaken consistency of his character from youth till age. There 
is the same keen sensitiveness, a sensitiveness which those who 
knew him in his later days will vividly remember, which made 
him feel more keenly for others than for himself. There is the 
same unbroken courage even amidst pain and suffering, a courage 
which was an element in the Cardinal’s genius not sufficiently 
taken into account in most men’s estimate of him. There is, 


1 Letters and Correspondence, pp. 37, 38. 2 Lbid. p. 43. 
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too, the same consciousness of his own power, and unaffected 
but modest assertion of his conviction that God has given him 
great gifts. For Newman, like any man whose genius is 
unclouded by morbid self-depreciation, knew full well that he 
had talents such as are rarely granted to the sons of men. He 
is always humble, modest, retiring, ready to learn from others, 
but at the same time he was not ungrateful to God for his 
wonderful gifts, and knew full well that he possessed them. 
Like all men of high virtue, he rather under-estimated them, 
but he recognized them nevertheless, and his recognition of 
them comes out honestly in many a passage of his correspon- 
dence, as, for instance, in his first letter home after his ineffectual 
efforts in the schools. 















To HIS FATHER. 
December 1, 1820. 

It is all over, and I have not succeeded. The pain it gives me to be 
obliged to inform you and my mother of it, I cannot express. What 
I feel on my own account is indeed nothing at all, compared with the 
thought that I have disappointed you. And most willingly would 
I consent to a hundred times the sadness that now overshadows me, 
if so doing would save my mother and you from feeling vexation. 
I will not attempt to describe what I have gone through, but it is 
past away, and I feel quite lightened of a load. The examining 
masters were as kind as it was possible to be; but my nerves quite 
forsook me and I failed. I have done everything I could to attain my 
object ; I have spared no labour, and my reputation in my College is as 
solid as before, if not so splendid. If a man falls in battle after a 
display of bravery, he is honoured as a hero ; ought not the same glory 
to attend him who falls in the field of literary conflict ?? 
















His well-grounded confidence in his own powers, and his 
courage under defeat, are still more clearly marked in the 
following passage from his Autobiography : 







As the year drew to its close, and just at the time he began to take 
pupils, he conceived the audacious idea of standing for a fellowship at 
Oriel—at that time the object of ambition of all rising men at Oxford, 
and attainable only by those who had the highest academical preten- 
sions. It may be called audacious for various reasons, and certainly 
would so seem to others ; but, in truth, he had never himself accepted 
his failure in the schools as the measure of his intellectual merits, and 
in proportion as the relief of mind ceased to be felt, consequent at first 
upon his freedom from scholastic work and its anxieties, a reaction took 
place within him, and he began to think about retrieving his losses, and 













1 Letters and Correspondence, p. 46. 
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to aspire to some honourable and permanent place in his loved Univer- 
sity, refusing tempting offers of tutorships in gentlemen’s families which 
would call him away from Oxford, and applying in whispers to himself 
the line of Gray : 


And hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey.1 


We are tempted to quote from every letter and from every 
page of this wonderful book, but we must keep to our main 
thesis, which is that Newman’s religious opinions, in spite of 
the apparent revolution through which they passed, were vir- 
tually and fundamentally the same from first to last, springing 
from the same principle, having the same hopes, the same fears, 
the same end and object of their aim. His own testimony 
respecting the five years that intervened between his matricula- 
tion at Oxford and his coming of age, appears in the following 
extract, and the test by which he tries his religious temper is 
a sound one, worthy of a Catholic theologian. He had written 
a letter to his mother, speaking in rather strong terms of his 
own deficiencies and weakness, and she in reply had warned 
him against the dangers of too great a dissatisfaction with 
himself. He answers: 

If they [my present sentiments] made me melancholy, morose, 
austere, distant, reserved, sullen, then indeed they might with justice 
be the subject of anxiety; but if, as I think is the case, I am always 
cheerful, if at home I am always ready and eager to join in any 
merriment, if Iam not clouded with sadness, if my meditations make 
me neither absent in mind nor deficient in action, then my principles 
may be gazed at and puzzle the gazer, but they cannot be accused of 
bad practical effects.” 


In 1822 he was elected Fellow of Oriel. The tone in which 
he writes, both before and after his election, shows clearly how 
the golden thread which gave the colour to his whole life was 
never broken, but led him on safely through the luxurious ease 
of an Oxford Common-Room, no less than through the eager 
ambition which was not satisfied till it had won the highest 
prize that Oxford then offered to the new-made Bachelor. 
Before his election at Oriel, he writes: 


To-day I called on the Provost of Oriel, and asked his permission 
to stand at the ensuing election. . . . Last 5th of January [1821], I 
wrote to my aunt: “I deprecate the day in which God gives me any 
repute, or any approach to wealth.” Alas, how I am changed! Iam 
perpetually praying to get into Oriel, and to obtain the prize for my 


1 Letters and Correspondence, pp. 47, 48. 2 Jbid. p. 59. 
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essay. O Lord! dispose of me as will best promote Thy glory, but 
give me resignation and contentment.! 





He seems to have had a strong conviction that he would 
succeed, in spite of his failure in the Examination Schools. 
“T do not know,” he writes, “how it happens, but I certainly 
feel very confident with respect to Oriel, and seem to myself 
to have a great chance of success.”” Of the result of his election 
he writes in his Autobiography, as usual, in the third person. 














Henceforth, his way was clear before him ; and he was constant all 
through his life, as his intimate friends know, in his thankful remem- 
brance year after year of this great mercy of Divine Providence. Nor 
was it in its secular aspect only that it was so unique an event in his 
history ; it opened upon him a theological career, placing him upon the 
high and broad platform of University society and intelligence, and 
bringing him across those various influences, personal and intellectual, 
and the teaching of those various schools of ecclesiastical thought, 
whereby the religious sentiment in his mind, which had been his 
blessing from the time he left school, was gradually developed and 
formed and brought on to its legitimate issues.® 














On Trinity Sunday, 1824, Mr. Newman was ordained an 
Anglican clergyman, and preached his first sermon ten days 
afterwards. The text was another of those strange anticipations 
of his own career that formed a string of happy omens in his 
early life—‘ Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening.” His own account of it, and the criticisms 
passed upon it, show that (allowing for certain misconceptions) 
it was far more Catholic in tone than were the comments of 
those who attacked it on the ground of Evangelical teaching. 












The sermon divided the Christian world into two classes, the one 
all darkness, the other all light; whereas, said Mr. Hawkins, it is 
impossible for us, in fact, to draw such a line of demarcation across 
any body of men, large or small, because difference in religion and 
moral excellence is one of degree. Men are not either saints or 
sinners ; but they are not as good as they should be, and better than 
they might be—more or less converted to God, as it may happen. 
Preachers should follow the example of St. Paul; Ae did not divide his 
brethren into two, the converted and unconverted, but he addressed 
them all, as “in Christ,” “sanctified in Him,” as having had “the 
Holy Ghost in their hearts,” and this while he was rebuking them for 
the irregularities and scandals that had occurred among them.* 
















1 Letters and Correspondence, p. 68. * Jbid. p. 69. *% Lbid. p. 73. * Lbid. p. 119. 
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Even in these early days the same Catholic instinct seems 
to have led him, amid all his Evangelical and anti-Catholic 
prejudices, to a spontaneous devotion to the Holy Mother of 
God. His brother Frank, when ‘he came up to Oxford, received 
both intellectual and material aid from his elder brother. In 
the miserable little book that he has published respecting him, 
he is compelled to acknowledge the “inestimable benefits” that 
he received from him, though he is not ashamed in return to 
assail his memory with baseless charges. Among other inter- 
esting facts that he narrates, is one which shows how his 
Catholic instincts were already leading him to a love for 
Mary. 


While I was arranging furniture in my new rooms (1824), I suddenly 
found a beautiful engraving of the “Blessed Virgin” fixed up. I went 
to the print-shop and begged its immediate removal, and then learned 
that my brother had ordered it... . But after my repulse of his engraved 
Virgin, he came out with an attack on Protestants collectively, saying 
that they forgot that sacred utterance, “Blessed art thou among 
women.”! 


This early devotion to her was an anticipation of the 
more systematic honour that he subsequently paid to her, 
and that he mentions as having been implanted in him 
some three years later by Hurrell Froude. For if there was 
any individual who, more than another, influenced Newman’s 
opinions and to some extent determined his future career, it 
was Mr. Hurrell Froude. Newman writes of him in the 
Apologia, that “he had an intellect as critical and logical as 
it was speculative and bold. He professed openly his admira- 
tion of the Church of Rome and his hatred of the Reformers. 

He had a high, severe idea of the excellence of virginity, 
and he considered the Blessed Virgin the great pattern.” 
Hurrell Froude died prematurely of consumption in 1836, but 
in spite of the comparatively short time of their intercourse, 
he has the honour of contributing more than any one else to 
Cardinal Newman’s subsequent intellectual history. 

We are not attempting to sketch Cardinal Newman’s history. 
Our object is merely to dwell on the fact of his abiding 
Catholicity from first to last. The last chapter of the Auto- 
biography contains a practical instance of the spirit which had 
manifested itself in the instances already given in matters of 


1 Contributions, pp. 18, 19. 
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theory and opinion. In 1826, Newman had relinquished the 
curacy of St.Clement’s, and had been appointed Tutor of his 
College. Many religious men of the day considered that a 
College Tutorship was inconsistent with the vow taken, or 
rather promise made, at ordination, to preach the word and 
minister to souls. It was generally regarded as a secular office, 
and considering how its duties were performed (and perhaps still 
are performed) by a large majority of Oxford Tutors, we can well 
understand that the zealous piety of the Evangelical school did 
not regard it as compatible with the sacred duties of a minister 
of the Gospel. Of the same opinion was Hawkins, who after- 
wards became Provost, and is still remembered by Oxford men 
as a typical don of the old school. It is not so easy to under- 
stand his view, unless it be on the traditional feeling that 
existed, and still exists, in Oxford, that the highest spiritual life 
belongs to the performance of parochial duties, and what is 
technically called the work of the ministry, and that college life 
is something worldly, selfish, and redolent of earth rather than 
of Heaven, something to be undertaken merely for a time, until a 
comfortable living falling in enables the college don to enter on 
this nobler range of duties, and compels him to shake off his 
common-room habits and bachelor existence amid the spiritual 
occupations of a parish clergyman and the softening influences 
of domestic life. Cardinal Newman represents Hawkins as 
comparing the lawfulness of holding College Tutorship for a 
clergyman to the lawfulness for him of hunting, shooting, and 
going to the theatre, and as laying down that “it was lawful for 
a time, or under circumstances, but anyhow, it was no fulfilment 
of the vow made at ordination, nor could be consistently 
exercised by one who was bound by such a vow as his life-long 
occupation.”! “But [we quote the Cardinal’s own words] far 
other was Mr. Newman’s view of the matter. He had as deep a 
sense of the solemnity of the ordination vow as another could 
have, but he thought there were various modes of fulfilling it, 
and that the tutorial office was simply one of them. As to that 
vow, he has recorded in his Private Journal what he calls his 
terror at the obligation it involved. He writes the hour after 
he had received the Diaconate, ‘It is over; at first, after the 
hands were laid on me, my heart shuddered within me; the 
words “ For ever” are so terrible.’ The next day he says, ‘ For 
ever! words never to be recalled. I have the responsibility of 


1 Letters and Correspondence, p. 149. 
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souls on me to the day of my death. He felt he had left 
the secular line once for all, that he had entered upon a 
Divine ministry, and for the first two years of his clerical life he 
connected his sacred office with nothing short of the prospect of 
missionary work in heathen countries as the destined fulfilment 
of it. When then, as time went on, the direct duties of a College 
exerted a more urgent claim upon him, and he became Tutor, 
it must be understood that, in his view, the tutorial office was 
but another way, though not so heroic a way as a mission to 
ddolaters, of carrying out his vow. To have considered that 
office to be merely secular, and yet to have engaged in it, would 
have been the greatest of inconsistencies.” 

Starting with views like these, we can easily understand that 
he was no ordinary Oxford Tutor. It cannot be denied, he 
himself says, that there was something unusual and startling in 
his treatment of the Undergraduate members of the College who 
came under his jurisdiction. He began by setting himself against 
the Gentlemen Commoners, on account of the scandal they 
caused and the injury they did to the College. He was shocked 
at abuses which Hawkins defended or passed over in silence. 
He began to lay himself out to encourage and help those who 
were his own pupils, and so gain their attachment and affection. 
Two young Fellows of Oriel, Robert Wilberforce and Hurrell 
Froude, who were appointed Tutors soon after Newman, began 
to follow in his steps. Hawkins, who at that time had become 
Provost, took alarm at this new departure. The difference of 
opinion as to the duties of a College Tutor between the Provost 
and his Tutors did not at first bring them into direct collision. 
The activity and zeal with which tutorial work was done began 
to show itself in the improved state of the College. Regularity 
became the fashion, and “First Classes began once more to 
loom in the offing.” The Provost could not help being gratified 
at the change, and for a time all went well. But the under- 
lying difference of principle could not fail ere long to bring 
about a serious collision. It came at last (mixed up with an 
accompanying divergence on matters ecclesiastical and acade- 
mical), and the occasion was a claim on the part of the Tutors to 
arrange their own lectures. The Provost denied this claim, and a 
long correspondence followed, at the end of which he announced 
to the three offending Tutors that he intended (as he had a 


1 Letters and Correspondence, pp. 149, 150. 
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perfect right to do) to stop their supply of pupils and so 
eventually deprive them of their office. 

Yet he seems to have done his best to advise Newman 
to fall in with the old system, and to confine himself to lecturing 
to his pupils, without taking that individual interest in them, 
and giving them that private instruction, and cultivating that 
close friendship with them which Newman regarded as essential. 
The Provost’s argument, he tells us, was that though under the 
mere lecturing system he might not in his own opinion do 
as much good, at all events he would do some good, some 
real substantial good. The good Provost (remarked he to his 
friends with the quiet and overt independence of humour 
peculiar to him) actually takes it for granted that there is 
no possible way for me to do good in any generation except 
by becoming one of his lecturers. God had a very different 
work for Newman to do than the routine lecturing of an Oxford 
Tutor. His relinquishment of the Oriel Tutorship was the 
beginning of the movement that has shaken Anglicanism to 
its foundations, and opened, through God’s mercy, a new era 
to Catholicity in England. 

We will not attempt to follow any further in our present 
article Cardinal Newman’s wonderful career. We have dwelt 
on this incident of the Tutorship as one of the most remark- 
able illustrations of our thesis that he was a loyal Catholic 
in disguise throughout his Oxford career.1 He gave up his 
Tutorship simply because he and those who followed him 
endeavoured to graft upon the Protestant College the principles 
of Catholic education. The system sketched out by him for 
Oriel was simply the system of every Catholic College on the 
earth, not always, it is true, carrying out its own ideal or 
attaining the standard that it ought, but still in principlé 
everywhere substantially the same. Newman tells us he “held 
almost fiercely that secular education could be so conducted 
as to become a pastoral care.” This is essentially the Catholic 
idea of education as opposed to the Protestant. In Protestant 
public schools and universities the master or tutor is little more 
than a scholastic or academical policeman or constable. In 
Catholic schools and universities he is a moral and religious 


1 It is strange that the Spectator (February 7, 1891), generally so appreciative of 
Cardinal Newman, speaks of the quarrel between the Provost and his Tutors as a 
matter of purely local and passing interest, not perceiving the vital importance of 
the questions involved. 
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guardian of the youths committed to his care. The Catholic 
view is, in theory, the view taken by the Laudian statutes of 
Oxford—but this is simply because the Laudian statutes held 
closely to the old Catholic traditions. 

Now the instinctive Catholicity of Newman compelled 
him to imitate, in this matter of education, as in all else, 
without knowing it, the Catholic ideal. The mind of man 
is always born for truth, but we do not often find a mind 
like Newman’s, that has the power not only of recognizing 
truth when presented to it, but of constructing a hypo- 
thesis out of all the error around it, which is substantially 
the same with the doctrine of truth handed down by the 
Catholic Church and is her exclusive birthright. To his 
wonderful power of construction he joined the further gift of 
recognizing the discord which existed in all the teaching around 
him when brought side by side with all truth, and of refusing 
to assimilate opinions which thus clashed with truth, however 
remotely. Or if he accepted them for a time (as he tells us 
he accepted in his early days the doctrine of assurance) he 
was compelled by his respect for truth soon to throw them 
off, or else he accepted them only as applied to himself in 
a sense true as regards himself, just as he accepted the doctrine 
of assurance as a sort of conviction that God had chosen him 
to eternal life, and that he would therefore of necessity persevere 
to the end. 


RFC. 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON has betrayed his uneasiness. The 
welcome that his judgment in the Lincoln case has received 
from the Ritualist clergy can have been scarcely anticipated by 
him. In reality they are thankful for small mercies. Nothing 
could have been more thoroughly Protestant than the judgment. 
Any concession to Ritualist practice was accompanied by the 
heartiest disclaimer of any value to be attached to it. Dr. 
Benson could hardly have expected that High Churchmen 
should have so completely contented themselves with externals. 
He can scarce have realized how little they care whether their 
Bishops or Archbishops are orthodox or heterodox. Not 
Archbishop Benson alone, but all of us, must be surprised to 
find gratitude and satisfaction expressed for a judgment that 
carefully excludes all sympathy. with the Catholic doctrine of 
the Blessed Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
contents itself with permitting what may be considered as not 
forbidden by the Acts of Uniformity and the laws of the 
Reformation. <A foretaste of the contentment of Ritualists the 
Archbishop had to repress during the actual delivery of the judg- 
ment, when a portion among his audience swallowed the context 
and applauded the findings which were in favour of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. To the grounds of their content we will return shortly. 
At present it is enough for us to note that High Church people 
joyfully accept the judgment, and Low Church people appeal 
against it. 

Under such circumstances a sense of uneasiness could not 
fail to disturb the mind of the Archbishop. How would this 
affect conversions to Rome, where saying Mass is of daily 
occurrence? So Dr. Benson resolved to speak insultingly of 
the Catholic Church, to show his perfect freedom from all 
fear of her. “Considering how much wrong Christianity and 
this country suffered during the Roman domination, I do 
not wonder that fears arise.” When “continuity” suits his 
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Grace, he asserts it. “The ancient Church of England is 
with us.” When men are to be warned from Popery then 
“the ancient Church of England” becomes “the Roman domi- 
nation.” Exactly. It has been so ever since the Reformation. 
The Protestant Establishment speaks Protestant language to 
Catholics, and uses Catholic words and arguments to Dissenters. 
It is not often that they come in the same breath. 

Yes, it is true, the Archbishop admits, that we have those 
amongst us who imitate the Mass. They may use the Sarum 


‘ Missal or the Roman. Dr. Benson does not like it, but he says, 


“TIT do not think this will lead to Rome.” While we have our 
incomparable liturgy and a married clergy, “there will be no 
following for Rome.” Yet “the incomparable” is being “spoilt 
by imitations of past or foreign modes.” And it is possible that 
if English people by this and other means are led to believe in 
the Christian priesthood, they may not share the feelings on the 
subject of clerical celibacy that are very naturally entertained 
by Thomas Cranmer’s latest successor. St. Anselm had a feeling 
very different, but then he belonged to the “Roman domination.” 

This is not enough. It is not sufficient to have spoken dis- 
paragingly of the manner in which the great Sacrifice of the 
New Law was celebrated through England for centuries and is 
now celebrated throughout the world. Archbishop Benson must 
say what he thinks of those who say and hear Mass in England, 
and who appease God in our midst by the august Sacrifice of 
Propitiation. “Ido not fear that the new Italian Mission will 
make anything of our clergy or people.” “The new Italian 
Mission”! Dr. Benson does not intend to suggest a parallel 
between the position of English Catholics in this day, and that 
“Italian Mission” of St. Augustine and his brother Roman 
monks that made the name of Canterbury great among the 
nations. No, not at all; we, the direct successors of the 
Catholics who under Henry and Elizabeth and James pleaded 
with England to stand fast in her ancient faith—we, the children 
of the Holy See, who love Rome as the centre of Catholic unity 
and the source of spiritual jurisdiction—we are “the new Italian 
Mission.” Well, we are a Mission, beyond a doubt, for England 
is a missionary country ; but who made it so? Is it in keeping 
with the plea of continuity that the change has been so sweeping, 
that to restore what went before, we have to come as Missio- 
naries into the land? We are sent by one having authority, we 
are sent to preach the ancient faith, to administer the ancient 
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sacraments, to offer the ancient Sacrifice. We are a Mission. 
That is true; but not an Italian Mission. Rome is in Italy, but 
that does not make us English Catholics Italians. Canterbury 
is in Kent, but we should not for that reason think of calling 
the Established Church in London Kentish. Weare Roman, 
in the sense that our Spiritual Head is Bishop of Rome, but 
we are not Italian; and we probably never were so called 
till Dr. Benson invented this rash phrase of his, that some of 
his brother Bishops think so happy. 

As to the condition of this “new Italian Mission,” Dr. 
Benson tells us that “it has been shown that in all these years 
she has effected here a multiplication of edifices and institutions, 
but not of souls ; that she makes no statistical progress.” Does 
Dr. Benson count in “all these years” the century and a half 
between the martyrdoms of Fisher and More and the Carthu- 
sians in 1535 and the martyrdom of Archbishop Oliver Plunket 
in 1681? Does he reckon the century and a half that followed, 
while the Penal Laws still were by no means a dead letter on 
the Statute book, and the poor remnant that survived the per- 
secution in which Anglican Bishops had taken their full share, 
impoverished, humiliated, cowed, the iron having entered into 
their souls, sought obscurity for safety’s sake and were content 
if only they might live unmolested? By “all these years” his 
Grace must mean not many years but few, the sixty years that 
separate us from Catholic Emancipation. 

“It has been shown,” says Dr. Benson, “that in all these 
years she has effected here a multiplication of edifices and 
institutions, but not of souls.” The “edifices” are churches, we 
suppose. Do they do nothing for souls? The number of those 
who fulfil their Easter duties in the diocese of Westminster has 
increased at the rate of about 1,000 a year for the last quarter 
of a century, continuously. Each year a thousand above its 
predecessor ; so that 53,000 at the beginning became 79,000 at 
the end of the twenty-five years. That is a multiplication of 
souls ; and their pastor, the Cardinal Archbishop, attributes it 
to the multiplication of edifices, with of course the correspond- 
ing multiplication of priests, as churches without priests would 
have done no good. Does Dr. Benson think that the new 
churches have no priests and no congregations, or that the con- 
gregation that filled one church, now half fills two? The head 
of one of the largest of our London churches gave very opposite 
testimony when he said that the result of opening a new church 
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in his district was felt in the mother church for about six months, 
and after that time the old church was as full as ever, with the 
same contributions on the part of the people towards the main- 
tenance of religion, while the new church had formed a congre- 
gation for itself, which was maintaining its own priest. 

And our institutions of every sort have been multiplied ; but 
“not souls,” according to Dr. Benson. But what are the insti- 
tutions for? Have our orphanages no souls, our poor-schools, 
our colleges, our monasteries of religious men, our convents 
of religious women? Have these all been built to make a 
show and remain empty? Does the postman take no letters 
to them? Are there no butchers and bakers who are paid 
for food sent in to them? Have they never Academy days 
or Distributions of Prizes, when outsiders come in and see who 
live in the institutions and take care of the souls gathered 
together in them? If in all this Dr. Benson is of opinion that 
“it has been shown” that souls are not multiplied as well as 
institutions, he has been arrantly misled. In the Cardinal’s 
diocese the poor schools have been multiplied—this Dr. Benson 
says “has been shown;” but it has also been shown that 
in twenty-five years the children present at the Inspector’s 
Examination have risen from cleven thousand to twenty-two 
thousand. This is a multiplication of souls—a multiplication, 
indeed, by two, which when it means many thousands is a 
very great thing. So, too, the convents have multiplied 
exceedingly, and the inmates have multiplied also. Does 
Dr. Benson think that though we have more convents than 
we had, we have no more nuns than we had? This very 
multiplication of vocations is one of our best signs. God must 
have good in store for us, or He would not increase the salt 
that gives our earth its savour. And this multiplication of 
children in the schools, of orphans in orphanages, of boys in 
colleges, of girls in convent schools, of students in seminaries, 
of priests in churches, of monks in monasteries, of nuns in 
convents, means that there are more Catholics attending to 
their religious duties and practising their religion than there 
were before, increasing in numbers quite as remarkably as the 
edifices and institutions. 

Dr. Benson adds that the Catholic Church in England 
“makes no statistical progress.” How does he know, or what 
does he know? Such statistics are not so easy of access. 
Those amongst us who are trying to ascertain the facts, do 
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not find is so easy; and we certainly cannot talk of statistics 
as jauntily as Dr. Benson. We know some things, and we 
know enough to make Dr. Benson’s phrase look foolish, We 
know that there were 960 priests! in England at the Queen’s 
accession, and we know that now there are more than 2,800, 
For the priests to have multiplied three-fold in 54 years deserves 
to be called “statistical progress.” What else in the country 
has multiplied at the same rate? So does the change in the 
number of Catholics. As we have said, it is difficult to obtain 
data; but here is something trustworthy, as far as it goes. 
Bishop Gibson, the Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern District 
in the days when England was divided into four Districts, 
sent to “Hilton,” as he called it in the phraseology of the 
persecution, that is to say, to Rome, on the 8th of January, 
1787, the following “computation of Catholics and missioners.” 
In Lancashire there were 23,000 communicants. Call the whole 
number of Catholics 40,000, and you have made provision for 
children as well as those neglecting their religious duties. The 
Catholics of Lancashire, who in 1819 were 73,500, now are 
certainly not less than half a million: that is to say, they 
are 12 times as many as they were a century ago. He gives 
the clergy of Lancashire, secular and regular (they were almost 
evenly divided) as 62. They have now the significant number, 
666, or over ten times as many. In 1819 they had only risen 
to 77. The regulars, who in 1787 were 30 to 32 seculars, have 
not kept pace with the secular clergy, for now in Lancashire 
there are 236 regulars to 430 seculars: and so the secular 
priests in the county have increased in a greater ratio even 
than the laity. 

As to the other counties in his District, Bishop Gibson gives 
to Yorkshire 4,812 communicants and 41 priests. There are now 
180 priests in the county, and such towns as Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bradford, in which there were hardly any Catholics at 
all in Bishop Gibson’s time. The four counties constituting 
the present diocese of Hexham and Newcastle had in all 5,506 
communicants, or say 10,000 Catholics, and 35 priests. There 


1 In 1773 there were 392 priests in England, according to the returns made by 
the four Vicars-Apostolic to Propaganda, given by Mr. Maziere Brady, in his Annals 
of the Catholic Hierarchy, London, John Mozley Stark, 1883, pp. 169, 212, 263, 
301. Unfortunately some error has crept in about the number of Catholics in 
Lancashire, which in 1804 is called 50,000, and 14,000 in 1773 (pp. 263, 269). If 
this could be set right, we should know the estimate of their flocks made by the 
Bishops at that time. 
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are now held to be 175,000 Catholics and 163 priests: or more 
than 17 times as many people, and between 4 and 5 times as 
many priests. 

Cheshire, which now belongs to the diocese of Shrewsbury, 
had 340 communicants and 3 priests. It has now 47 priests, 
and as for its population, it includes Chester, Birkenhead, Crewe, 
Stalybridge, and Stockport. 

The Isle of Man had 27 communicants and no priest. It 
has now 4 churches and 4 priests. 

To return to Lancashire for a moment. In the diocese of 
Liverpool in 1875 there were 48,455 children on the school 
rolls; in 1889 there were 62,881. In 1875 there were 111,743 
Easter Communions; in 1889 there were 145,591; in 18g0, 
146,836. 

There is “statistical progress” in all this, pace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is quite true that it is not all due 
to conversions. No one supposes it, for no one is ignorant 
of the immense influx of the Irish into England; but then 
again, there has also been an immense efflux. That there 
has been a vast va e viene, a coming and going, we know; 
but no one knows the real numbers or the proportions, and 
it is exactly this that makes it so rash in the Archbishop to 
speak so positively. What puzzles us all is how it is that 
our number of baptisms do not correspond with the universal 
increase in everything else. In the diocese of Liverpool the 
baptisms have varied so, that in the last 25 years, 1869 was 
the lowest and 1884 the highest. In 1875 the baptisms were 
13,208; in 1889 they were 13,974, an increase of only 766, 
and this though the children on the school rolls have increased 
by 14,426, and the Easter Communions have increased by 
35,093. This exactly corresponds with what not long ago 
appeared in these pages respecting the diocese of Westminster, 
that is to say, practically, London north of the Thames. In 
1870 the baptisms were 7,197; in 1889 they were 7,208 ; that 
is to say, the same: but there were 7,177 more children 
examined in the poor schools in 1889 than in 1870. 

It is not easy to estimate the conversions in England. We 
can only go by the returns of conditional baptisms, and a 
deduction must be made for the children of converts who have 
been conditionally baptized with their parents. In Westminster 
diocese the numbers were, in 1865, 998 conditional baptisms ; in 
1870 they were 1,190; in 1889, 1,300. The total in London 
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north of the Thames in the last twenty-five years must be 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand converts. In Liver- 
pool, in 1865, the conditional baptisms were 310; in 1875, 790; 
in 1889, 864. The highest number of conditional baptisms in 
the diocese of Liverpool was 990: that was in 1887. 

In the first year of his episcopate, between the end of 
August, 1888, and the same date in the following year, the 
present Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, the Right Reverend 
Thomas Wilkinson, confirmed 525 converts, together with 12,385 
who were not converts. In the month of March, 1888, Bishop 
O’Callaghan confirmed in the Cathedral at Newcastle 423 
children, of whom 9 were converts, and 271 adults, of whom 
109 were converts. No doubt these numbers do not show 
how many conversions there were in any given space of time, 
because the see had been vacant, and confirmations were perhaps 
in arrears, but they will help us to establish the proportion of 
converts to Catholics who are not ccnverts. The conditional 
baptisms in the diocese, including places, of course, where 
confirmations were not held in that year, were 575 in 1888, 
and 645 in 1887. 

It seems, therefore, that people do become Catholics, though 
Archbishop Benson is so free of all fear lest they should do so. 
It has taken us longer to show it than it took Dr. Benson to 
deny it, but that was inevitable. A false statement can be 
made in a phrase, but to show that it was false takes time and 
trouble. However our trouble has, we hope, not been thrown 
away, for entirely independently of Archbishop Benson and his 
sayings, many of our readers will be interested in the facts, and 
perhaps those who have it in their power may be led to help to 
make the case more complete. 

We are now at leisure to turn to what Archbishop Benson 
loves to call “the judgment of the court.” “We had not as a 
court to allow or disallow anything on grounds of advisability 
or policy. Our sole duty was to ascertain whether existing 
Church law forbade or did not forbid certain practices.” These 
time-hallowed words, “a court,” a “judgment,” signify authority. 
What authority attaches to this judgment? In “ Pan-Anglican 
Synods” we have heard that Archbishop Benson has sat at 
Canterbury in the ancient stone seat that has come down from 


2 Few places in England probably can compare favourably with Skipton for 
rapid progress in recent times. In 1828 the Easter Communicants were 7; in 1845 
they were 59; in 1871, 253; and in 1890, 478. 
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Catholic times, and has sometimes been called the “ Patriarchal 
Chair.” When Dr. Benson sat thereon, surrounded by Anglican 
Bishops from all those parts of the world where the English 
language is spoken, did he claim to exercise over them any 
authority, “ Patriarchal” or hyper-archiepiscopal? Not at all. 
No one dreamt that he could pronounce a judgment that would 
bind the Episcopal Church of America, or the disestablished 
Church of Ireland, or the Episcopalian Church in Scotland. It 
was settled in Dr.Colenso’s case that an appeal did not lie 
‘from the newfangled authority of the, not Archbishop but, 
“Metropolitan” at Cape Town to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but that it lay to the Queen in Council. The colonies, then, we 
may suppose, are not subject to “the court,” nor bound by “the 
judgment.” 

Well, what of the Province of York? Some writers have 
argued that the “ Primate of All England” must have jurisdic- 
tion through all England. But if so, the “ Primate of England,” 
as the Archbishop of York is styled, must have jurisdiction over 
all England too; for no one can say that the Province of York 
is England, or that the Queen of England is not Queen of 
all England. A “Primate” is so called with reference to other 
Archbishops, and the only other Archbishop in England, with 
reference to whom York is a Primate, is Canterbury. The truth 
is that Primacy has nothing to do with jurisdiction, but with 
precedence, and the title of York is the remnant of a 
defunct claim of, it must be acknowledged, a very foolish 
character. In Ireland with four Archbishops, a Primate of All 
Ireland at Armagh, and then a Primate of Ireland at Dublin, do 
take precedence of Archbishops at Cashel and Tuam. But two 
Archbishops in a country, both of whom are Primates, with no 
one to take precedence of, except one another, is a laughable 
absurdity, none the more venerable because it is ancient. 

If Primacy confers nothing but precedence, the Primate of 
All England cannot on that score give judgments that are 
binding in the Northern Province. And this is plainly expressed 
by one of the clearest headed and most sensible men on the 
Bench of Bishops, Dr.Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle. He is 
quoted as having in some former utterance admitted a sort of 
patriarchal authority in the Archbishop of Canterbury, but at 
all events in a letter to the clergy of Carlisle, printed in the 
Guardian of the 7th of January, he distinctly says that “the 
Archbishop of York with assessors would not be bound by any 
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decision given by the Archbishop of Canterbury.” He adds 
that “the moral force and effect of that judgment far exceed 
its actual legal validity, even though it be to some extent 
modified by the Court of Final Appeal.” Much, we suppose, 
as a judgment of unusual research, lucidity, and impartiality, if 
delivered in the Queen’s Law Courts, might influence the 
decisions of an entirely independent Court of Justice, in 
America for example, where the letter of the law happened to 
be the same. 

Not, then, in the Province of York: but what is to be the 
force of the judgment in the Province of Canterbury? The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol tells his clergy that 


The Archbishop’s judgment is all that it was expected it would be 
—learned, lucid, vigorous, impartial, and, withal, peace-seeking and 
tolerant ; but it is still no more than the judgment of a court regarded 
by many as deficient in due canonical authority, and legally affecting no 
one save the suffragan who was brought before it, or such other of the 
suffragans of the Province as are able conscientiously to accept its 
authority. Individual priests can only be affected by it through the 
action of their own Bishop, and his appropriation, so to speak, and 
formal application of its decisions to any case that might be brought 
before him. But this is a course which, so far as we can judge at 
present, does not seem likely to be very generally taken. And we may 
be thankful that it seems to be so. 


Since this was published, the Bishop of Salisbury has 
promulgated the judgment in his own diocese, and the Bishop 
of London has privately written to the Vicar of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, that he may act in conformity with the 
judgment in his church. Whether that permission would have 
been given, if the judgment was intended to be used as 
justifying the introduction of the points it declares lawful, we 
cannot tell. It was invoked to cut down the ceremonial there 
in use, and there have been, we hear, heart-burnings accordingly. 
The Duke of Newcastle has withdrawn his name from the 
Church Council, whatever that may be. 

So even in the Province of Canterbury the binding force of 
the judgment is curiously faint. The one thing that the Arch- 
bishop and his suffragans seem to be afraid of, is lest it should 
be acted upon. It has decided that certain practices are lawful. 
Generally speaking, when we are told that an action is lawful, 
it is the same as telling us that we are free to practise it if we 
like. The Archbishop says that “decisions of this character 
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are far from throwing the weight of the court’s authority upon 
the side of any act which it does not find to be illegal.” The 
authority of a court is not wanted to induce people to adopt 
a practice it declares to be lawful. If a court declared that 
there was a right of way across a field, its authority decrees that 
it is lawful for us to walk that way. We do not want its 
authority to tell us to do so. 

With all this minimizing of the binding force of the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment, one thing surely remains unquestioned, that 
“one individual at all events is bound by it—the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has told us 
delightfully, that it legally affects none save the suffragan who 
was brought before the court, “or such other of the suffragans of 
the Province as are able conscientiously to accept its authority.” 
It will bind-those who think it binding, and it will not bind any 
one else except the Bishop of Lincoln. But the Bishop of 
Lincoln does not seem to be bound by it cither. What the 
Bishop of Carlisle calls his “frank acceptance” of it, comes to 
this, that “while retaining the opinion that a trial of a Bishop in 
Synod would be more in accordance with ancient precedent, 
and more satisfactory to the Church at large,” he is “most 
thankful to have at once been able conscientiously to comply 
with his Grace's judgment, and to discontinue those actions of 
which he disapproves.” And especial thankfulness is demanded 
because “the judgment is based on independent inquiry, and 
recognizes the continuity of the English Church.” 

The Bishop is “able conscientiously to comply with his 
Grace’s judgment.” He does not obey, he does not submit ;. 
he complies. To comply with a judgment is hardly what a 
judgment demands. “His Grace’s judgment” purports to 
be the authoritative pronouncement of a superior over an 
inferior, binding him and leaving him no choice. The Bishop 
of Lincoln “complies,” as if it were a request, in which, 
when considered, and found to be in the main favourable, 
though some harmless points were unfortunately excluded, he 
can conscientiously acquiesce. When a man has been shown 
by a Court of Law that he has acted in a manner contrary 
to the law, he submits to the decision against him because it has 
binding force. The Bishop seems carefully to guard himself 
from recognizing any compulsion, any authority; but, looking 
at the favourable terms of the judgment, he is “thankful that 
he can conscientiously comply.” His words suggest that if it 
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had been more adverse to him, he could not conscientiously 
have complied with its commands. 

The few lines quoted above from the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
letter contain three subjects, each of which call for brief 
comment. (1) He would have preferred judgment by a Synod. 
(2) He is especially thankful that the Archbishop’s decision has 
been “based on an independent inquiry,” and (3) that “the con- 
tinuity of the English Church” has been duly recognized. 

As to the judgment by a Synod, it seems strange that 
any sensible man should express such a preference after the 
publication! of the letter of the Bishop of Peterborough, now 
Archbishop of York. It convincingly shows the unfitness of 
a Synod, such as Dr. King prefers. 


The Synod by which, as I apprehend, such cases would be tried 
(unlike any Synod known to Catholic antiquity) consists of two Houses 
of Convocation, one of which, the Lower House, is composed largely 
of elected presbyters. 

Should it therefore be finally decided that this is the only Court 
having lawful jurisdiction over Bishops, the result would be: 

1. The anomaly of presbyters sitting in judgment on a Bishop, 
and some of them on their own Bishop. 

2. The trial of the incriminated Bishop practically by two Courts, 
possibly sitting and voting apart, one of which Courts would comprise 
a large popularly elected element consisting of persons not all of them 
specially skilled in ecclesiastical law, and elected, too, most probably 
under the influence of feelings strongly excited by the very questions 
involved in the case they were called upon to try. 

I confess that it does seem to me that the decisions of such a Court 
would not be likely to prove more weighty or more satisfactory to the 
Church than those of the Court now holding its sittings at Lambeth. 


Dr. Magee’s view of the matter is more likely to commend 
itself to ordinary men of common sense than Dr. King’s. At 
the same time it is amusing to see that Dr. Magee does not 
relish the Archbishop’s jurisdiction either. He entirely agrees 
with certain memorialists, that the decision by the Archbishop 
of his right “as Metropolitan to cite and to pass sentence 
upon any Bishop in his Province,” “gravely affects the position 
not only of the comprovincial Bishops, but also and by no 
remote implication, that of the clergy of our Church.” He 
says that it is certainly startling to conclude that a Bishop 
may be tried, not only by the Metropolitan with Episcopal 


1 The Times, March 1, 1890. 
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Assessors, but by the Vicar-General of the Province sitting 
alone, or by the Dean and Chapter sede vacante. It must 
be confessed that the position is not a pleasing one for the 
parties concerned. We can only congratulate Dr. Magee on 
becoming a Metropolitan himself, the only thing we can think 
of by which his “dissatisfaction and apprehension” could have 
been allayed. 

Bishop King is especially thankful that the Archbishop's 
judgment “is based on independent inquiry.” This can only 
mean that the Archbishop has not held himself bound by 
decisions of the Privy Council. Whether the Privy Council 
will appreciate the independence of a Court of First Instance, 
when it itself, the Court of Final Appeal, has already laid 
down the law, is yet to be seen. Meanwhile, on the question 
of independence, the Bishop of Carlisle speaks out plainly : 


The doctrine that the Queen is in all causes within her dominions, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, supreme, appears to me to be one of 
the foundations of our ecclesiastical and civil freedom. Consequently, 
I rejoice that the judgments of all Courts, even that of an Archbishop, 
are open to an appeal. Moreover, I can quite believe that with the 
best intention of doing justice, an Archbishop’s Court may go wrong 
upon some question of law, and may require to be set right. But in 
the case before us, the points are historical rather than legal, and the 
practice of the Church of England twenty years hence will be more 
influenced by the value of historical foundations, upon which the 
conclusions, whether of Archbishop or Privy Council, are based, than 
by any consideration as to which is technically the superior Court. 


This last is an astonishing view for such a man to take. 
The Archbishop himself uses similar language respecting the 
historical character of his judgment, and then immediately after- 
wards states what is far more true, that his “sole duty was to 
ascertain whether existing Church law forbade or did not forbid 
certain practices.” All his historical inquiry with its apparent 
independence was a mere sop to the High Church people, to 
make the judgment acceptable to them. If the result of previous 
history had been in any case the opposite to that which it was, 
what difference would that have made, if “existing Church 
law forbade or did not forbid certain practices”? Post-Refor- 
mation history was useful, no doubt, as practice is the best 
interpreter of law ; but what did investigation into the primitive 
or medieval practice do, except make the judgment go down 
with certain partics affected by it, the Bishop of Lincoln himself 
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first and foremost ? If a Judge should choose in giving judgment 
on a point of law, which now rests on a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, to go into the history of English law thereon, or even 
to examine into the enactments of Justinian’s Code or the 
Code Napoleon, he will add to the erudition of his sentence, 
but he will not say, as Dr. Benson asks his clergy to observe, 
that “each conclusion relies on the whole chain of the history 
of each observance.” 

Dr. Benson also says, “And on the fact that the English 
Church is a true faithful branch of the Church Catholic, 
enjoying the right of every branch to order its own rites and 
ceremonies . . . and that our Church asserted in its Reforma- 
tion and made use of this its authority, and specially by the 
restoration of primitive order and tonc in the Holy Communion.” 

This refers to what Bishop King calls the recognition of 
the continuity of the English Church. Continuity! Yes, there 
is a sort of continuity, no doubt; like that of a stepmother 
taking a mother’s place. It all depends on what is meant by 
the word. No one denies that in common parlance Thomas 
Cranmer was as much called Archbishop of Canterbury as 
William Warham was; or Mathew Parker as Reginald Pole. 
No one denies that it pleased the Sovereign and the Parliament 
of England to treat Cranmer and Parker in many respects 
as Warham and Pole were treated before them. And there 
was once in England a body that called itself Ecclesta Anglicana, 
which obeyed the Pope, and believed in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and in Transubstantiation; and afterwards there was 
a body, the head of which was Henry the Eighth, that did not 
obey the Pope, and rejected Mass and Transubstantiation, and 
called these sacred things hard names, and this body also was 
called Ecclesia Anglicana. Are they the same? The difference 
was so great that while all Christendom was in intimate 
communion with the one, it would have nothing to do with 
the other. The difference was such that members of this 
later Ecclesia Anglicana put men to death for believing and 
practising what that former Fcclesta Anglicana believed and 
practised. The difference was essential, radical, substantial. 
The same name was used. Thus far there was a sort of 
apparent continuity ; but the thing was not the same, and there 
was no real continuity. 

A title may be continued, but be so changed in its meaning 
that the continuity is purely verbal. Such is the continuity of 
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the Archbishops of Canterbury, and such again, is the con- 
tinuity of Royal “ Defenders of the Faith.” Leo the Tenth gave 
a title to Henry the Eighth for his defence of the Church 
against Martin Luther. Queen Victoria uses the same title, 
and despite its meaning having disappeared, some years ago 
when, as it chanced a Catholic was Master of the Mint, and 
the letters “ F.D.” accidentally were omitted from Pugin’s design 
for a new florin, there was a stir in the country as if the Queen 
had been robbed of something valuable. It was an accident. 
- No Catholic would wish to destroy an interesting relic of the 
days when England still looked to Rome and defended her 
faith. To a Catholic it is much like the pfa//zum in the armorial 
bearings of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a perpetual record 
of palliums sent from Rome to Canterbury from the days of 
St. Augustine to those of Pole. But as for its meaning now, the 
Queen is the head in England of the Episcopal Church of 
England, and in Scotland of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, and there is no other Faith of which she can well be 
Defender. The title “Defender of the Faith” has no more 
meaning now than had the title of “King of France” when 
borne by King George the Third, or than the phrase “ Keeper 
of the Queen’s conscience” has when applied to the layman 
who now is Lord Chancellor. We should not hesitate to use 
the words “Defender of the Faith” if we had to set out the 
Queen's titles, and so we use the title of “Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” There is no continuity, beyond that which is 
purely verbal, in the one or in the other. 

And now the case of the Bishop of Lincoln is to go by 
appeal before the Privy Council. What the upshot of a new 
trial will be, no one can say. It is probable that the Privy 
Council may think more of their own decisions than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has done, but they are not bound to 
them. They may reaffirm the Archbishop’s judgment as it 
stands, or they may reverse it in whole or in part. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, in a recent sermon, is reported to have said that 
the Popes usurped the powers of Kings, to whom it belongs 
to see that justice is done to all, even in causes ecclesiastical ; 
but that the best use a King can make of his power is to remit 
the matter to the Church. If the Privy Council should so 
remit the Lincoln case, it would be with very distinct injunc- 
tions where, and in what, the Archbishop’s judgment was to be 
amended. That it will have to be amended seems not improb- 
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able. It is hardly likely that the Privy Council will leave 
undisturbed the distinction between lighting candles before- 
hand and lighting them at the time, mixing water with the 
wine in the vestry and mixing it during the service, or the 
permission for the clergyman to stand on the west side of 
the communion-table with his back to the people and the 
incompatible requirement that what he does with his hands 
should be visible to the people. 

No man is transparent, not even a clergyman, and this the 
Archbishop seems to have forgotten. The consequence has 
been that one clergyman after another has written to that 
calm, respectable, thoroughly Anglican paper, Zhe Guardian, 
with each one’s proposal or practice—and very amusing reading 
it has been for a bystander. In the vain effort to make the 
judgment workable, some clergymen, it seems, turn right round 
and break the bread before the people, with their backs to the 
communion-table. Others turn half-round, and look south as 
they break it. Others break it with their backs to the people, 
and when broken, hold it right and left for the people to see. 
Others hold the paten on high with their left hand, and break 
the bread with their right, so that the people can see it over 
their heads. Others are content to have the people who wish 
to see, come up north and south of them. As “the people” 
means all the people, this last hardly satisfies the terms of the 
problem. All apparently are delighted with the dictum that 
“openness is the characteristic of the Anglican use.” If the 
Privy Council stands by this déctum, it seems probable that 
it will send the clergyman back to the north end of the table, 
where all will be able to see what he does. 

But whether or no, the appeal menaces disaster to the 
Church of England. Few of her members probably would 
differ from the very sensible words of Archbishop Magee, in 
the letter from which a quotation has already been made. 


Ritual prosecutions to enforce obedience to disputable rubrics by 
the help of courts of disputed authority, ending in a final appeal to a 
court the jurisdiction of which a large number both of the clergy and of 
the laity will never recognize, can never bring us peace. This is to 
be sought in quite another direction, and by very different methods. 
Whether the sense of the perils to which our long-continued strifes have 
brought us, and the sight of the still graver perils which they are likely 
to bring upon us, may lead us even at this eleventh hour to agree in 
seeking outside the Law Courts for some modus vivendi, which all 
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reasonable and loyal Churchmen may with a good conscience accept, 
even though it involves some self-sacrifice for the good of the Church, 
is to my mind the question of the hour. Some hope, if a faint one, I 
think I do see of this, but if this fail us, the fate of the “‘ house divided 
against itself” cannot be very far off. 


We wonder whether the hope of the Archbishop of York 
is fainter or stronger than when he wrote these words. On the 
one hand, the Church Times refuses to recognize an English 
- Pope, whose power over his brother Bishops has either a Papal 
or an Erastian origin. On the other, the Church Association 
prosecutes its appeal, and Lord Grimthorpe speaks with his 
usual emphasis. The Bishop of Gloucester and _ Bristol 
ominously says that 


It is impossible to deny that there are usages and ceremonies 
which are intimately connected with doctrine, and are tenaciously 
opposed, because both parties know that doctrine is the moving 
principle. Neither party will admit this, and controversy will continue 
with even increased asperity. In attempting to lay down limits of ritual, 
limits of doctrine will conimonly have, in some form or other, to be 
regarded as a part of the problem, and it is idle to think it can be 
otherwise. 


Yet this is precisely what was said in favour of the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment, that it regarded doctrine as no part of the 
problem. The Bishop of Carlisle called it “a decision 
calculated to persuade English people generally that there is 
no obnoxious doctrine involved.” Doctrine was kept out of 
the trial in an ostentatious manner, though the Bishop of Lincoln 
had avowed that he regarded the sacerdotal system as at 
stake. This was evident, for no one would think him the man 
to convulse the Church of England for insignificant trifles. And 
besides, it will take a great deal to convince English people 
that when a clergyman puts on a chasuble and celebrates his 
Communion Service with lighted candles and his back to the 
people, he does not really believe much the same as the Catholic 
priest, whose appearance at Mass he so closely imitates. Indeed, 
these clergymen invite the comparison, for not only do they 
call themselves “ priests,” and their communion-tables “ altars,” 
which words have long been used off and on in some general 
and undefined way, but they, some of them, now call their 
service the Mass, which is no longer therefore in their eyes 
“a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit.” 
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These High Church clergymen have of late gone further 
than they ever went before in imitation of the Sarum or the 
Roman Missal, and they can hardly be surprised that Low 
Churchmen rise up against them and try to cast them out. 
No one can love the Mass except by the Holy Ghost; and 
as God cannot wish men to be satisfied with anything short 
of the reality, it would appear that the love for the altar 
and the Holy Sacrifice that is growing in men’s hearts will be 
the cause that will precipitate the disruption of the Church 
of England. The Archbishop of York may well say, that 
if the faint hope fails him of a modus vivend?, by which Church- 
men should agree to differ, “the: fate of the house divided 
against itself cannot be very far off.” 

JOHN MORRIS. 











Lace-making in Ireland. 


—-— 


THE history of lace-making in Ireland follows very much the 


history of the country in other respects ; a series of spasmodic 
efforts and struggles against difficulties that always remained 
insurmountable because their true nature was not realized. 
Circumstances of trade on the one hand, deterioration of design 
on the other, alike combined to depress the industry when at 
its best. The introduction of machine-made lace at first lessened 
the demand for the hand-made fabric through the enormous 
difference in price, with the inevitable result that the public 
became satiated with the universal wearing of machine-made 
lace. From this it followed that the leaders of fashion ceased 
to consider it to be fashionable to wear even hand-made laces, 
and so the demand was doubly slain. ~ 

Irish lace-making as an industry dates as far back as the 
early part of this century. At that time, as a reference to 
the engravings of Zhe Keepsake will prove to you, lace was 
one of the first necessary adornments of an Englishwoman. 
Of necessity, to be valuable in any sense of the word, lace must 
be made by the hand. Any one who can judge lace at all can 
see the difference between that made by the hand and that 
turned out of the machine, and can also feel that the difference 
is not only one of quality but of beauty; for in this latter 
respect, of all fabrics for wear, lace suffers most by being turned 
out of the machine. The reason why this should be so has 
been shown by Mr. Ruskin. 


There is still some distinction between machine-made and hand- 
made lace. I will suppose that distinction so far done away with, that 
a pattern once invented, you can spin lace as fast as you now do thread. 
Everybody might then wear not only lace collars but lace gowns. Do 
you think they would be more comfortable in them than they are now 
in plain stuff—or that when everybody could wear them, anybody would 
be proud of wearing them? . . . You don’t think that it would be con- 
venient, or even creditable for women to wash the doorsteps or dish the 
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dinners in lace gowns? Nay, even for the most lady-like occupations— 
reading, or writing, or playing with the children—do you think a lace 
gown . . . so great an advantage or dignity toa woman. If you think 
of it, you will find the whole value of lace as a possession depends on 
the fact of its having a beauty which has been the reward of industry 
and attention. That the thing itself is a prize—a thing which everybody 
cannot have. That it proves by the look of it the ability of its maker; 
that it proves by the rarity of it, the dignity of its wearer—either that 
she has been so industrious as to save money which can buy, say a piece 
of jewellery, of gold tissue, or of fine lace—or else that she is a noble 
person to whom her neighbours concede as an honour, the privilege of 


wearing finer dresses than they. 
If they all choose to have lace, too—if it ceases to be a prize—it 


becomes, does it not, only a cobweb ? 

The real good of a piece of lace, then, you will find, is that it should 
show, first, that the designer of it had a pretty fancy; next, that the 
maker of it had fine fingers ; lastly, that the wearer of it has worthiness 
or dignity enough to obtain what is difficult to obtain, and common 
sense enough not to wear it on all occasions. 


It is with lace made by the hand we have to deal: as a 
thing of beauty, which owing to its manufacture, is so costly 
that none but the wealthy can wear it. With the introduction 
of machine-made lace, therefore, it ceased to be the distinctive 
ornament of the lady’s dress, and, through the resultant ugliness 
of the machine-made fabric, lace of any kind became distasteful. 

But such circumstances alone do not suffice to explain why 
it was that in these countries an industry which at one time 
promised to supply a much needed means of livelihood for 
the poor, gave way before the first breath of adversity. The 
reasons are not easy to discover in all cases; but perhaps 
the chief reason was that the Irish lace trade depended alto- 
gether on England’s demand, and that neither country having 
possessed four centuries of training in the true appreciation of 
hand-made laces, such as the countries of the Continent possess, 
the people of England were unable to perceive the differences 
of quality and beauty that separated machine-made from hand- 
made lace. Machine-made lace seems to have tempted very 
few on the Continent, a fact that is only natural when we 
remember that the lace industries of Italy, the Netherlands, 
and France, are continuous for over four hundred years. In 
all such matters of art, where the higher feelings are engaged, 
the traditions of a country are its best safeguard. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, the history of the efforts made 
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on behalf of the industry are fitful and sometimes misapplied. 
It is not more than one hundred and fifty years old; but even 
through this space of time steady, persistent effort in the right 
direction seemed to be wanting, in spite of the best intentions. 
on the part of those whose endeavours have at least kept 
the industry from utterly dying out. In 1743, we find the 
Royal Dublin Society granting to Lady Arabella Denny the 
sum of £30 to be distributed as prizes to those who excelled in 
lace-making. This lady was doubtless stimulated by what she 
saw in England, to try if the same might not be done in Ireland 
also. Bishop Berkley, in < Word to the Wise, relates how in 
England on a summer evening labouring men were to be seen 
“sitting along the streets of town or village, cach at his own 
door with a cushion before him, making bone lace, and earning 
more in an evening’s pastime than an Irish family would in a 
whole day.” What the result of Lady Arabella Denny’s 
effort was I cannot say; very little is known of the Irish 
industry until some sixty years later. In 1820, we find a 
rector’s wife teaching her own housemaid to imitate Italian 
lace. The girl succeeded so well that friends of the rectory 
gave private orders, and one of the ladies of the neighbourhood 
learned the art, and founded the Carrickmacross industry: 
altogether the most successful of the Irish lace centres. Some 
years later, Mr. Charles Walker, of Oxfordshire, whilst studying 
for the Church, married a daughter of a lace manufacturer. He 
relinquished his profession and took to lace-making, and in 1829 
brought over from England twenty-four girls as teachers, who 
commenced to teach the Irish of Limerick embroidery of net in 
imitation of patterned tulle blonde and Bruxelles pillow laces. 
There can be no question but that this industry of Limerick 
was, at one time, the most brilliant success in the history of 
Irish lace. Shortly after Mr. Walker had established the work, 
not less than fifteen hundred women were employed; but in 
fifty years, through reverse of circumstances, the number of 
workers had dwindled down to three hundred. Limerick lace, 
however, has never been defunct. It has always kept in direct 
connection with the trade ; and, as we shall see presently, may 
now be said to have a fresh future before it. 

In 1847, the famine with all its horrors came upon the 
country. Relief works of all sorts were started—roads leading 
nowhere and ending blindly in all senses of the word—as may 
be seen to this day. As is often the case, the quict, unobtrusive 
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work that springs up in such crises lives on and bears fruit when 
the gigantic effort misapplied has been worthless. The nuns 
managing the many poor schools in the country turned their 
endeavours towards finding some employment for the children, 
such as would procure for them the scanty measure of meal that 
in those days stood between them and death. Lace-making of 
a rough kind was hastily established by the Sisters, many of 
whom were clever at the needlework, but who knew nothing 
of design. Crochet work, imitating needle point-lace, sprang 
up amongst the peasant girls of the south and north, as also 
a form of netting known as “tatting,” both forms recommending 
themselves to the starving peasants’ untrained fingers. The 
good nuns, whilst the famine lasted, pushed the sale of these 
commodities for charity; and with one good result, that here 
and there, as the grinding influence of starvation died out, a 
taste for the work for its own sake seemed to develope ; and 
thus, out of what at first was utter confusion, a faculty for 
production of artistic work grew up, rude it is true, with 
but little refinement of design, but which through varied 
forms of expression that have survived to the present day, 
formed the nucleus on which depends, we hope, a new life in the 
history of the industry. 

In glancing at the facts thus very briefly set down, one 
thing will be apparent. Throughout the many efforts made 
to establish this industry, we hear of little or no attention 
being paid to the production of fresh or original design. For 
design, in nearly every case, the workers depended on patterns 
taken from foreign lace. Now, the inevitable result of ignorant 
workers copying such patterns is that the design becomes 
rapidly vitiated and meaningless, a fact which, of itself, might 
have been the ruin of Irish lace. Poor design and bad drawing 
are enough to render the finest worked piece of lace a hideous 
mockery of ornament; and the sooner Irish workers come to 
the conclusion that they will be doing their nationality more 
credit by working a good design of roses than a bad design of 
“a harp and shamrocks” the better for Irish lace and for 
themselves. I do not know anything in textile fabrics that 
depends so much for beauty upon the design as lace does, 
just as for permanence it depends on deftness of handiwork, 
and quality of thread. At the same time it is absolutely 
necessary that the designer should understand the needs of 
each particular kind of lace. A design is practically worthless 
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that will not repay in its production the labour entailed ; and a 
designer must in like manner fully appreciate the artistic value 
and effect of the various details of stitches and “ fillings” which 
the lace-makers employ to develope his design. 

The Carrickmacross industry presents an exception to the 
rule in the matter of design. Twenty-six years after, Mrs. 
Porter, the rector’s wife, of Drumanogne, had taught her maid- 
servant to make lace, and Miss Reid had established a school 
in Culloville, Mr. Tristam Kennedy entered on the management 
of the Bath and Shirley estates. This was in the year 1846. 
Seeing the great benefit which Miss Reid’s school had conferred 
on the poor, he entered heartily into the work, and conceived 
the idea of extending as far as possible the “ cottage industries.” 
The immediate onset of the famine added a stimulus to his 
energies, and in that year a public grant was made by which he 
was enabled to build seven schools on the Bath estate, which 
consisted of fifteen thousand acres, with a population of thirteen 
thousand souls. In 1850, the Privy Council made a grant of 
#100 for the purpose of training young girls in drawing and 
designing: thus a drawing-school was established in Carrick- 
macross. We have it on the authority of Mr. Alan Cole, 
however, that in 1889 none existed there, or “at least none 
in connection with the Bath and Shirley school.” He says, 
“Thirty-eight years ago the children making lace were 
instructed in drawing, and were taught to ‘take a sprig here 
and a sprig there,’ and to incorporate them into a pattern. 
The mistress of the lace school would sometimes ‘take two 
or three patterns and throw them into one.’ . . . I am quoting,” 
he continues, “from evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on technical instruction. It is interesting as showing an 
idea of a happy-go-lucky and perfunctory method of design- 
ing ornament.” This method, which Mr. Cole condemns, was, 
nevertheless, better than nothing. A good deal depends upon 
the sense in which we take words. The incorporation of the 
elements of two or three designs into one to suit the needs 
of the form of lace in hand may not have been that “happy- 
go-lucky” style of designing ornament which Mr. Alan Cole 
seems to think. It had one certain advantage, it gave variety 
of subject to stimulate the minds of the workers, supplying one 
of the absolute necessities for the success of the lace industry. 
Mr. Brenan, of the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, is 
constantly inculcating this necessity through the schools in the 
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south, and with good results ; there is nothing so dangerous to 
the finer elements of an artistic industry as mechanical and 
thoughtless repetition. 

In 1851, the Ladies’ Industrial Society established a Normal 
Lace School in Dublin. This society is an interesting example 
of the best intentions failing through want of practical combi- 
nation with the facts of its surroundings. The purpose of this 
society was to correspond with English and foreign acquaint- 
ances to induce them to sell, free of charge, any Irish work 
sent to them, and to remit to the owners the full amount of the 
work realized. In its school, pillow-lace was taught for moderate 
fees, and the success was sufficiently great to induce Parliament 
to make a grant of £500. On the strength of this grant a large 
house was hired, and an art teacher employed, who established 
classes of design, open to all the lace-making pupils. The result 
was that in a year the committee had to report that whilst the 
members of the drawing class had increased, “the lace-making 
had ceased to be any attraction to the school.” Government 
aid was then withdrawn, and this was swiftly followed by the 
death of the Normal Lace School. Nevertheless, we find that 
in 1853 the quality of the lace made was praised in high terms 
by a leading lace merchant in London. How, then, was it 
that its death was due to the cause asserted by the committee 
that “there is not sufficient demand for the labour to make 
its exercise profitable”? The causes were probably various 
and combined; but the chief cause would seem to have 
been the demoralization of the workers of lace by the temp- 
tations of the dilettantism of the designing school. Two things 
are at least evident on the face of this history of a failure. 
First, that the society made a grave mistake in pledging them- 
selves to the lace-makers at retail prices, and so looking on the 
work of the pupils as a marketable commodity. They stated 
that they gave “more than the wholesale price in order to pre- 
vent the workers from being discouraged in their first attempts.” 
It would surely have been better to have stimulated the 
workers to improve their work, with the prospect of better 
prices when they had done so, than to ultimately discourage 
them with the discovery that the better price was not there 
to repay them when they had achieved better work by greater 
application and practice. The second lesson we learn is that 
it is always safer to keep the lace-making and lace-designing 
distinct branches of the industry ; distinct, and yet they must 
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go hand in hand. It will be always advisable that the lace- 
designers should know how to work lace, in order that they 
may appreciate the value of the worker’s means both from 
the practical and artistic side. But what the lace-designer 
primarily needs is a delicate fancy and a facile hand to realize 
its conceptions in design. This the painful labour of detail 
in the lace-making, with its constant repetition, will only tend 
to destroy. On the other hand, it would be most beneficial, 
morally and technically, that the lace-maker should know 
enough about drawing to be able to appreciate the meaning 
of curves and the intention of design. But what she needs 
above all is deftness of fingers and extreme patience over 
repetition, and this cannot be trained to its fullest height 
of perfection if the more tempting element of invention which 
belongs to. design be there to draw her away. 

From this it will be evident how necessary it is that a disci- 
pline of artistic training be exercised over the workers and 
designers, whilst on the other hand the designer’s details 
should be in full accord with the needs of the industry. Of 
two designs, the best'in the abstract from the mere point of view 
of artistic excellence will not always be the best suited to the 
particular industry ; one design may be admirable for a piece of 
damask and useless as a design for“lace: and so, of two, the 
least worthy in design may be the better, not through its weak- 
ness, but because the designer understood better the needs and 
limits of the industry for which he intended it. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why that weaker design should not be 
strengthened to perfection and yet in every way mect the 
requirements of the industry. 

These were the needs that became evident when in 1883 the 
Mansion House Exhibition of Irish lace was opened in London, 
and again, when in the same year the Cork Industrial Exhibition 
gave lace centres an opportunity of putting their best efforts 
before competent judges. The verdict in both cases of those 
who were fitted to pronounce on the matter seems to have been 
that whilst the work was excellent the designing was often so 
bad as to render the work practically valueless. This was 
especially the case as regards the convent schools, where the 
clement of design was supplied by the grotesque and pucrile 
invention of untutored minds, or the worn out and vitiated 
remnants of what once had been the design of some piece of 


foreign lace. This led to the movement which in the present 
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day, in spite of some fierce controversy, bids fair to establish 
Irish lace on a secure foundation. The aid of the South 
Kensington Art Department was called in; and thankless as 
some were for having their faults pointed out to them, others 
were wiser and determined to see if something could not be 
made out of this proffered help. The controversy rages still. 
There are those who are unwilling to admit that the slightest 
benefit has resulted to the lace industry through the extension 
of the South Kensington Department in the schools of the 
south. I can, however, assert from my own knowledge that the 
South Kensington Department has been the means of reviving 
the lace industry in many places where it was almost dead, and 
has awakened a faculty for design that was entirely unde- 
veloped among the people. When I remember the poor and 
vitiated designs that ten years ago were worked upon with 
infinite labour and repetition by the children of the Convent 
School of the Poor Clares, Kenmare, and when I now 
see the beautiful and graceful work that four or five years 
of art discipline has enabled them to produce in fresh 
and increasingly beautiful design, I cannot but wonder at 
the heated arguments sometimes put forward against the 
South Kensington system by the trade, that South Ken- 
sington’s designs do not sell well, that they do not repay working 
upon, and so on. The lace merchants, of course, must know 
their own business best ; but if, through selling them hitherto, 
they have succeeded in educating the purchasers into a taste for 
bad designs, and cannot now persuade them to like the good 
designs when they see them—the fault does not lie with South 
Kensington. 

On the other hand, there is the danger alluded to above that 
the designer may be so ignorant of the needs of the lace industry 
as to produce a design, beautiful in itself, but utterly unfit for the 
requirements of the lace destined to be worked from it. It has 
been stated, and I have no doubt has often happened, that an 
accepted design never repaid the workers. But this does not 
change the argument that good design is an absolute necessity 
for the success of the industry. It is part of the secret of the 
continuous success of continental lace that it always possessed 
the elements of pure design. Primarily two things are needed. 
First, that there be a certain number of skilled workers. Second, 
that they have at their command a constant supply of good 
design of varying character. Hence, where the technical work 
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has been developed, but the sale of lace stagnant through ill 
designs, South Kensington help has been fraught, so far as I 
know, with best results. 

It is to the practical energies of one man that the success 
of this South Kensington extension scheme is mainly due. I 
may therefore quote his account of how the idea was conceived 
and afterwards worked upon. Speaking before Earl Spencer, 
then Viceroy, at the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, on the 
occasion of the distribution of prizes in 1885, Mr. James Brenan, 
then Head Master of the Cork School of Art,! said: 


When Mr. Alan S. Cole visited the Cork Industrial Exhibition of 
1883, to deliver lectures on lace-making and designing, his attention 
was drawn to the needlework exhibited by the various convents. While 
he admitted the excellence of the work, he pointed out that the designs 
were poor in character, and the drawing bad. The question arose how 
was this to be improved. The convent schools were so situated that 
they could not directly benefit by the School of Art, and it was felt that 
an effort must be made to carry instruction to the schools ; accordingly 
an arrangement was made by which Mr. Cole, in conjunction with the 
Art Master, visited certain convents where lace-making was carried on ; 
he exhibited some good specimens of antique lace, and pointed out the 
necessity of paying increased attention to the questions of drawing and 
design. - 

The convents in the South of Ireland visited by Mr. Cole include 
those at Killarney, Kenmare, Kinsale, Clonakilty, and Youghal, in 
addition to Blackrock Convent and that of ‘Good Shepherds” in the 
city of Cork. Shortly after Mr. Cole’s visit, the convents at Killarney, 
Kenmare, and Kinsale expressed a desire to form art classes. Some 
modification of the existing rules of the Department of Science and Art 
was found to be necessary, as it would have been manifestly impossible 
for the master of the School of Art to give a complete course of instruc- 
tion in places so far apart. Besides this, in each of the convents there 
were already members of the community with some knowledge of draw- 
ing, and possessing the power (if properly guided) of imparting valuable 
instruction to the children. It was also felt that in order to make the 
instruction assume a permanent character the Sisters must become 
qualified, so as to be able to carry on the instruction after a time more 
or less independently of the School of Art. 

The following scheme was therefore drawn up, and approved by the 
Department :—The master of the School of Art should give twelve 
lessons in the year to the members of the community as well as to the 
class, the Sisters to carry on the instruction during the intervals of the 


1 Mr. Brenan has since been transferred to the chief post in the Metropolitan 
School, Dublin. 
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master’s visits, the results being submitted for his inspection each month ; 
and a certain number of Sisters should endeavour to obtain the Art 
Class Teacher’s Certificate within three years from the date of the 
formation of the class, this being the period named by the Department 
during which it would recognize the classes under these conditions. 
The classes at Killarney and Kenmare have been in operation since 
last May, that at Kinsale since September, and a new class has been 
commenced at Tralee this month. Thus, there are now four branch 
classes in connection with the Cork School of Art. 

During the present year attention has been given chiefly to freehand 
and geometrical drawing, the foundation for all future work of a success- 
ful kind. In all cases collective teaching has been the chief means 
for imparting instruction. The freehand drawing includes filling in the 
spaces between the outlines in colour, a practice which ensures a steady 
hand, and, at the same time, relieves the monotony of pure outline. 
The interest taken in the work has been most gratifying. In the 
convent at Kenmare the instruction has already produced a solid result, 
as is evidenced by the increased demand for the lace produced there. 
The Sisters are engaged in making designs for the lace-workers, and 
several of the students show that they possess in a high degree the 
faculty of designing. 

It is proposed that during the second year’s course the students shall 
draw from the round and learn perspective; the third year may be 
devoted to the study of design, drawing, and painting from nature. 
After that time the convents should be fairly able to carry on the course 
of art instruction, with perhaps occasional help and inspection from the 
master of the School of Art. Other classes will then, no doubt, be 
formed, and thus the School of Art, Cork, will fulfil its true mission of 
being a centre of art instruction, not only for the city, but also for the 
counties of Cork and Kerry. 


When the Limerick lace industry was first established by 
Mr. Walker in 1829, the patterns worked from were chiefly 
Brussels lace designs; and for years the industry was a most 
prosperous one. For instance, thirty years ago five hundred 
workers were employed in one factory alone. Then, as in the 
case of the convent lace-making, machinery and the resulting 
change of fashion lessened the demand with the results that 
always follow such disheartening circumstances ; deterioration 
of designs, materials, and workmanship. But again the influence 
of Mr. Cole has been the means of starting a fresh movement ; 
the best energies of the workers are no longer expended on 
worn-out, vitiated design, but have the constant stimulus of 
freshness in the work before them. It is better that I should 
let the principal worker in the new movement tell the story in 
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her own words. In a letter published in the Zexrtile Journal 
of February 15, 1890, Mrs. Vere O’Brien gives the following 
account of the establishment of the new school in Limerick : 


The Lace Training School, though still on a very modest scale, is, I 
hope, going to take root as a permanent institution in Limerick. It 
owes its origin to a lecture given by Mr. Alan S. Cole at the Chamber 
of Commerce in November, 1888. The lecture was illustrated, not only 
by photographs of ancient and modern lace, both foreign and Irish, but 
also by a small loan collection of actual Limerick lace of different periods 
—from old pieces worked some forty years ago, in the palmy days of the 
industry, when five hundred women were employed in a single factory, 
and both workmanship and design were of a very high order, down to 
specimens made within the last year or two with the fine net and thread, 
and from the new or renewed designs which it has been our endeavour 
to use in the modern lace, that we hope may succeed in bringing back 
for Limerick lace the reputation which, from various causes, it had some- 
what lost within the last twenty years. 

A good deal of interest was shown by the Limerick residents present 
at the lecture in these improved specimens of “ home manufacture,” and 
it was felt that it would be a misfortune if the art of making the finer 
varieties of Limerick lace were to die out with the present workers—the 
few survivors of the once numerous body of Limerick lace workers, and 
almost all of them elderly or very old women. 

Actuated by this feeling, Mr. Shaw, of Roxborough, near Limerick, 
who had been present at Mr. Cole’s lecture, then and there offered to 
give £50, to be expended in any way that might best contribute towards 
the revival of the industry. 

On the strength of this generous offer a small committee was formed, 
at which it was agreed that the best way of improving and perpetuating 
the industry was to establish a school, at which a younger generation of 
Limerick women might be taught the handicraft which, in the days of 
their mothers and grandmothers, had been not only profitable to them- 
selves, but creditable to the city, from the excellence of the once far- 
famed “ Limerick lace” to which it gave its name. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Alan S. Cole, who has 
done much to help and encourage us in Limerick, as he has in other 
lace centres in Ireland, it was at once determined that the proposed 
Lace Training School should be in close connection with the local 
School of Art, and the co-operatlon of the master—Mr. Brophy—and 

the students in his newly-formed design class has been found most 
valuable, not only to the school, but also to the old workers engaged in 
working for private orders or for the trade. At the outset there is, not 
unnaturally, a difficulty in getting new designs which are technically well 
adapted for immediate use by the workers; but the close connection 
established between the Lace Training School and the School of Art is 
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already producing the desired effect in this respect, and the students, in 
preparing their designs, are taking great pains to observe the require- 
ments peculiar to “run lace” and “tambour lace,” and also to note the 
no less important peculiarities dependent upon changes of fashion, which 
must be taken into account if the articles designed are to prove saleable 
as well as artistic. 

Atan exhibition opened by the Limerick School of Art at the begin- 
ning of January, a new and interesting feature was the display of designs 
made by the students, accompanied by the actual pieces of lace in the 
shape of handkerchiefs, fichus, trimming laces, &c., worked from them 
by the pupils at the Lace Training School. 

It is not only in the designing of original, and more or less successful 
patterns, that the School of Art students seem likely to render assistance 
to the lace industry, but in the no less important matter of restoring and 
renewing old designs. There can be no doubt that, from the trade point 
of view—and this is decidedly the most important as regards the perma- 
nent success of an industry—the more attractive and satisfactory pieces 
of lace are apt to be those which have been worked from old-established 
patterns, instead of those recently invented by students unfamiliar with 
the special technical requirements of a good lace design. 

The Royal Dublin Society, who are doing so much to promote and 
improve the lace manufacture throughout Ireland, have shown their 
recognition of this fact by offering separate prizes (under the head Class 
B) at their annual exhibition for lace specimens made from ancient as 
distinguished from modern designs; and in Limerick, where the old 
laces of Belgium and Spain form such valuable and, so to speak, irre- 
sistible models, lending themselves to imitation in fine “tambour” and 
“run lace” respectively, this alteration in the original schedule of prizes 
has been highly appreciated. 

At the same time, the most convinced opponent of new-fangled 
designs would hardly deny that, even in the case of an ancient and 
popular pattern, it was better for the workers to be engaged upon an 
accurately drawn design than upon one in which, by long usage and 
careless or unintelligent copying, the original idea has been quite lost 
sight of, and the skilful but uninstructed worker was complacently repro- 
ducing fragmentary and meaningless “ objects,” in which only a vague 
suggestion could be discerned of the once beautiful design that had 
originally united them in a connected whole. 

It is in cases of this kind, where the intelligent restoration of an old 
design is required, that the trained hand and educated eye of a School 
of Art student are invaluable ; and, speaking on behalf of the small 
band of experienced workers whom an increased demand for the finer 
varieties of Limerick lace has enabled me to employ during the last three 
or four years, I can truly say that we are very much beholden in this 
respect to the assistance given us by the School of Art students, first at 
South Kensington, then at Cork, and now in Limerick itself, and to the 
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kind interest shown in the improvement of the lace industry by Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Brenan, and Mr. Brophy. 

Of course, the great problem in trying to revive and maintain a small 
industry is to find a constant market for its products, and this can 
obviously be done only by putting it in connection with the trade, and 
taking advantage of any opportunities that may be offered in that direc- 
tion. The chief object of the newly-established school is to train pupils 
to make good Limerick lace for the trade, and not for any private amateur 
employers ; in short, that fine Limerick lace, in its revived and modern- 
ized varieties, shall once more be put upon the market to stand or fall 
on its own merits, and not as the product of some special school depen- 
dent for its continuance on chance circumstances and the patronage of 
private friends. This, I believe, is the view held by Mr. Shaw and by 
Mr. Murray, the hon. secretaries. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine for June, 1890, Mr. Alan 
S. Cole has an article on Irish lace that possesses the advantage 
of illustration. Some beautiful specimens are there photo- 
engraved ; but in our opinion they are by no means the best 
that might have been put forward. A misapprehension on some 
points might arise in the mind of the casual reader of that 
article. Mr. Cole gives us the impression that in 1857 the lace 
trade was moribund ; he gives us no statement as to what was 
done all the intervening years between 1857 and 1883, when the 
South Kensington scheme brought him into connection with 
the industry. A reader might imagine that South Kensington 
in 1883 suddenly revivified a dead industry in Ireland. This is 
not the case. What South Kensington has done is to re-establish 
the lace industry in many places where it once had flourished, 
but where for want of artistic knowledge it had been abandoned 
by the trade. A glance at the map of the Mansion House Exhibi- 
tion History of Irish Lace will illustrate this. The compilers of 
this history! have graphically set down on the map of Ireland 
the localities “where the industry was in activity” at the time 
(1883). These areas are coloured in red. The compilers then 
coloured in blue the areas where the lace was once made, but 
ceased to be produced “except in small quantities.” A glance 
will show that for the nine localities coloured red there are 
twenty-three coloured blue. If the compilers were revising 
this map they would now have to change many of these blue 
to red. A glance at the note at the end of this article will 
make this manifest. Thus it must be remembered that South 
Kensington was the means of revivifying /ocal industries, not 
? Messrs, Ben Lindsey (Dublin) and Henry Biddle (London). 
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an entire national one ; and this it effected on a nucleus of work 
already established. 

But apart from this Mr. Cole does not acknowledge that 
from 1857 to 1883, Irish lace constituted one of the important 
export trades of the country, amounting to a probable £100,000 
per year. In Youghal and Carrickmacross and Limerick an 
activity continued even through the worst times. Of this Mr. 
Alan Cole takes no notice. Carrickmacross lace he dismisses 
with a very few words; and altogether the tone of the article 
might lead one to suppose that where South Kensington was 
absent chaos held sway. Another point upon which Mr. Alan 
Cole is unfortunate in his remarks, is in the tone which he 
adopts towards the industry wherever it has been the outcome 
of benevolent effort. He seems to say that failure in many 
cases was due to the fact of the effort being a benevolent one. 
But it may be well to remind him and others that the interest 
taken in Irish industries by Government is comparatively recent 
in the history of this country; and that but for the benevolent 
hearts that rose up in the times of famine and distress to 
succour the starving poor the nucleus of work upon which South 
Kensington has built the success that Mr. Alan Cole claims for 
it would never have been there. The outcome of benevolent 
effort does not in all cases remain as the mere trace of a better 
past. Mr. Alan Cole tells us nothing of the success, for instance, 
of Mrs. Donaldson’s school of Crossmaglen, where for the past 
twenty years lace has been manufactured and purchased by the 
trade as fast as her five hundred workers could make it ; so that 
Mr. Ben Lindsey alone buys from her up to £100 worth in the 
week. Nearly all those five hundred workers on her books are 
earning ten shillings a week; and Mrs. Donaldson has in one 
year sold £1,547 worth of lace, every penny of which went of 
course to the lace workers. Mr. Alan Cole’s paper is valuable 
so far as he gives the history of the improvement of certain 
centres that have affiliated themselves with South Kensington. 
This is natural. It is with them he has been connected. But 
readers of his paper may imagine that Irish lace industry begins 
and ends here, which would be an utterly erroneous conception. 

One other point in Mr. Cole’s paper calls for comment of a 
serious nature, as it involves the character of many a poor girl. 
Mr. Cole stigmatizes the crochet industry as immoral. It is 
doubly hard that he has chosen to depreciate this branch of the 
lace industry seeing that the introduction of crochet work in 
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the neighbourhood of Cork by the Ursuline Nuns did more 
in 1846 to stave off the “hungry death” from many a girl’s 
home than all the other lace industries combined. Mr. Alan 
Cole draws a sensational picture of the mechanical work of 
the crochet needle being insufficient to occupy the workers’ 
minds, which he then hints diverged into immoral channels. 
This branch of the lace industry in Ireland to this day gives 
employment to hundreds of girls in their own homes ; and, in 
defence of them and those thousands long dead who kept the 
wolf from the door by this simple means, we have no hesitation, 
on the authority of priests and others, in stigmatizing this state- 
ment of Mr. Alan Cole as gravely inaccurate. Such a statement, 
if believed in, would be enough to ruin the crochet industry, 
through the sensitive purity of the Irish girl’s character, who 
could not endure to continue at a work which she believed had 
been once branded by the world as immoral. 

To make this industry entirely successful and through its 
success to induce greater numbers than are now working at 
it to adopt it as a profession, ought to be one of the first duties 
of those who have the interests of the country at heart. To 
effect this the first necessity is that the lace makers in all the 
districts should, as Mrs. Vere O’Brien says, be brought into 
direct communication with the trade. This can only be done 
by bringing about a better understanding among the conflicting 
parties in the matter of design: it being absolutely necessary 
that the designers and workers should both know what it is the 
merchants require. It seems possible that one of the reasons 
why the South Kensington School of Art designs do not find 
general favour is the fact that there is an element in them that 
is rather suited to architecture or ironwork than to a textile 
fabric such as lace ; and that it is English rather than Celtic in 
character. I speak only of the influence of the London depart- 
ment, not of those in Ireland, where a better understanding as 
to the needs of the industry and the character and temper of 
the workers prevails. Nevertheless the influence of the head 
department must be felt here, since everything is submitted to 
it. A Science and Art Department for Ireland might be estab- 
lished which could be managed by such a body as the Royal 
Dublin Society (to whose efforts in all directions Ireland has 
to be grateful), in conjunction with experienced members of 
all the various trades, which society would establish schools 
throughout the country according to the various needs of the 
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different localities. The Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington is apt to forget when dealing with a country such 
as ours that what we want primarily is technical education, and 
that to apply to us the system of artistic culture for which they 
were established in England, is to begin at the wrong end. The 
National Board of Education teaches the children to read, write, 
and work mathematics. The knowledge on the other hand that 
it is advisable for them to change their seed potatoes once in 
three years or risk failure in the crop, is not part of the curri- 
culum. Thus whilst they are learning to appreciate all their 
miseries in higher literary culture, they are learning nothing as 
to how they might improve their condition through better 
technical knowledge. Again a passion for emigration has been 
developed all these years that is draining the country of its best 
strength, whereas the possibility of earning ten shillings a week 
at home would keep many an Irish girl by her fireside. These 
are considerations that ought to appeal to most minds. 

It is not only for the sake of the money they may make by 
this industry that I would plead: it is as much for the moral 
result which the adoption of artistic work would achieve in the 
homes of the poor. Without that result money would be com- 
paratively worthless ; money alone will never make those people 
happy, whereas but a little more than what they have now 
individually might make them content if they were but able 
to enjoy it. A great faculty of artistic design and deftness of 
hand lies latent among the people, as the results of the exten- 
sion of South Kensington schools have proved. If that is given 
scope to work and is encouraged on practical lines, especially 
amongst the women, thus introducing among their homes 
refining forms of cottage industries, it will be the means of 
widening their lives from the drudgery of toil that follows a 
form of agriculture which is well-nigh incapable of supporting 
them. In truth it is some of the Samaritan’s mercy we want 
here and elsewhere if it were to be had. If the women of 
England and America, who do, after some fashion, take an 
interest in the poor of this country, would but reach out the 
quiet hand of help, and create, in spite of the theories of political 
economy, a demand for those things the production of which 
would ennoble the minds of the poor with gentle thoughts and 
visions of order and beauty such as they have never known, 
they would keep the womanhood of Ireland busy in neatness and 
deftness of handiwork, and gradually and gently open their eyes 
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to a consciousness of the disgrace they are now blind to—the 
squalor of their own homes. All this would be fulfilling that 
end for which wealthy women are born “ ladies,” that is, “ loaf- 
givers,” to the poor. An English girl would not look the less 
beautiful on her marriage morning because the bridal veil has 
been made by an Irish girl; nor need she feel less happy 
because she could think that a momentary selection on her 
part had perhaps saved an Irish woman’s heart from breaking. 
The Priests of the Catholic Church in England and in Ireland 
can do much to encourage this industry. Fashion may change 
elsewhere, but the use of lace for the sanctuary will always 
continue. Many thousands are spent yearly on foreign dace 
for this purpose. We cannot believe but that this is an 
oversight on the parts of those who order the lace, seeing 
that they. can get as good from poor Catholic Ireland, whom 
they are really always anxious to help when they know how. 
Here would be a distinct means of keeping many an Irish girl 
in her home; and those who would order the vestments might 
be assured that all the more careful and loving labour would be 
expended upon them by those who knew they were working 
for the sanctuary. 

The Bishops and Priests know better than any the truth that 
John Ruskin has striven to teach in these days, that the value 
of all these things—art, ornament, diamonds, lace, depends in 
the end on the value they possess in the eye of God. The 
diamond that we value so and often barter more than gold to 
gain, is but crystallized dust, the outcome of a constant law. 
But if there be a nobler life in us than in these strangely 
moving atoms, if, indeed, there is an eternal difference between 
the fire which inhabits them and that which animates us, it 
must be shown by each of us in his appointed place, not merely 
in the patience, but in the activity of our hope, not merely by 
our desire, but by our labour, for the time when the dust of the 
generations of men shall be confirmed for foundations of the 
gates of the city of God. The human clay, now trampled on 
and despised, will not be, cannot be, knit into strength and 
light by ordinances of unassisted fate. By human cruelty and 
iniquity it has been afflicted; by human mercy and justice it 
must be raised. The industry of Irish lace is but one of the 
many such that might be instituted throughout the country that 


2 Ruskin, Fors Clavigera. 
* Ruskin, Zhe Ethics of the Dust, ‘The Crystal Rest.” 
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would go far to meet this first great need, the raising of our 
people from the dust. It would silence what must be silenced 
sooner or later in Ireland—“the Banshee”—that wraith of 
injustice that wails, not over the graves of Irish chieftains, but 
over many a lonely Irish mother’s home. And that awful cry 
goes farther yet. Many a time it has arisen from the heart of 
some Irish girl, who, seated by the waters of some Babylon in 
the West, wept to the night wind when she remembered the old 
home amid whose poverty she knew no sin. 


Note.—The following lace centres in Ireland have adopted South 
Kensington help : Kenmare, Killarney (two Convents), Tralee, Kinsale, 
Youghal, Blackrock (Cork), Clonakilty, New Ross, Waterford, Parsons- 
town, Mrs. Vere O’Brien’s School, Limerick, Bath and Shirley School, 
Carrickmacross, Cabra Convent, St. Vincent’s Convent, Cork. 
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AN unreflecting reader of the Gospels might easily pass all his 
life without observing the apparent discrepancy between St. John 
and the other Evangelists as to the relation in point of time 
of our Lord’s Last Supper with his disciples to the Paschal 
supper of the Jews. Nevertheless, a very serious discrepancy, 
at least in appearance, does in fact exist, and from the earliest 
period it has been noticed and discussed by the commentators. 
Assuming what is certain, that our Lord died on the Friday, 
St.John seems to say that the Pasch of the Jews fell on the 
Saturday immediately succeeding, whilst the other Evangelists 
seem to say that it fell on the Friday itself. And accordingly, 
whilst the other Evangelists seem to say expressly that our 
Lord ate the ordinary Pasch of the Jews, of which the Paschal 
lamb was the main feature, St. John- seems to say inferentially 
that He did not. Rationalistic writers naturally rely upon this 
disagreement as an important factor in the array of evidence 
by which they claim to set aside as unfounded the Christian 
doctrine of the absolute authority of the Gospels. “Here,” 
they say, “are these writers whom you declare to be incapable 
of error caught in a plain and palpable contradiction on a 
material point of fact.” A few Christian writers, also, of 
recent date, are disposed to admit the contradiction, and seek 
rather to save the authority of the Evangelists by the plea 
that the error, not being doctrinal, is of a kind which lies 
outside the scope of inspiration. The vast majority, however, 
of those who write under the Christian standard, and all 
Catholics, do not tolerate the hypothesis of a real discre- 
pancy, and accordingly their endeavours are to discover 
in what way the Evangelists can be reconciled with one 
another. As the Paschal season is so soon about to recall our 
minds to the solemn events round which this perplexity gathers, 
it may be of interest to our readers to have the opportunity 
of forming their minds on the subject. At the same time 
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we must warn them that we have no new lights concerning it 
to communicate. 

The Jewish day began and ended with the evening: it was 
from sunset to sunset. This fact must be carefully borne in 
mind throughout, and to prevent distraction we will call these 
Jewish days night-days. There were, then, three night-days 
concerned with the history of our Lord’s Death and Burial ; 
and they commenced respectively, the first on the evening of 
Wednesday, the second on the evening of Thursday, the third 
on the evening of Friday. The Last Supper and the Crucifixion 
were on the same night-day, and this was undoubtedly the 
second of the three just mentioned, the Thursday-Friday. But 
which of these three was the Pasch of the Jews, the second or 
the third ? 

The Jewish Pasch was eaten, in conformity with the 
Law of Moses, on the night with which began the 15th day 
of the month Nisan, the necessary preparations, chief among 
which was the slaying of the lamb and the sprinkling of 
its blood in the Temple, being made on the 14th. “You 
shall keep (the lamb) till the 14th day of this month (Nisan) and 
the entire multitude of Israel shall slay it towards the evening 

. and they shall eat ¢hat night' the flesh roasted with fire, and 
unleavened bread. . . . On the first day, on the 14th day of the 
month, at evening you shall eat unleavened bread until the 
21st day of the same month at evening.”* From this passage, 
we also see how the Paschal days, extending till the 21st, 
could be called the Days of Unleavened Bread, and we can now 
understand the Evangelists. 

The Synoptics,* then, seem to say clearly that the Last 
Supper took place at the proper legal hour of the Jewish 
Paschal meal; that is, on the 15th Nisan, during the night 
with which it commenced. Each of the three speaks of the 
supper without qualification as the eating of the Pasch, and 
each tells us that it was prepared and eaten when the Days 
of Unleavened Bread came round. St. Matthew says, “On the 
first day of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying 
to Him, Where wilt Thou that we make ready for Thee to eat 


1 J.e., the night after the 14th had ended, so at all events it was understood by 
the Jews. 

2 Exodus xii. 6, 8, 18. 

3 By this name the first three Evangelists are known. The name implies that, in 
contradistinction to the fourth, they treat of the life of our Lord under an identical 
aspect. 
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the Pasch:”* St.Mark says, even more distinctly, “On the first 
day of unleavened bread, when they were wont to kill ¢he Pasch, 
His disciples say to Him, Where wilt Thou that we go and 
prepare that Thou mayst eat the Pasch:”* and St. Luke, with 
equal emphasis, “Then came the day of unleavened bread on 
which it was of obligation that He Pasch should be slain, and 
He sent St. Peter and St. John, saying, Go and prepare the Pasch 
for us that we may eat.”® Consistently with these initial state- 
ments is the sequel of the Synoptic history. Each Gospel 
repeats twice, that the meal in question was the Pasch, first 
whilst recording the message which our Lord gave to the 
disciples about the measures of preparation to be taken, 
secondly whilst recording their delivery of the message ;* and 
St. Luke gives us the important additional fact that after they 
had sat down to the Supper our Lord said, “ With desire have 
I desired to eat this Pasch with you before I suffer.”® 

These are statements directly concerning the nature of the 
meal. There are, besides, some references to other matters 
which have been appealed to as incidentally confirming 
the view that according to the Synoptics the day of the 
Supper (and the Crucifixion) was the 15th, not the 14th 
Nisan. Thus, when the Crucifixion was over, Joseph of 
Arimathea had no scruple about- going to Pilate with his 
petition for the Body of Jesus,® although, as we learn from 
St.John, when he tells us that the priests refused to enter 
the Pretorium along with our Lord, such entrance into a 
Gentile house involved a ceremonious defilement which dis- 
qualified for eating the Pasch that night. In the same way 
Joseph could bury our Lord’s Body that afternoon, although 
contact with a dead body was another source of legal impurity.’ 
And again there is the broad fact that the people could flock 
to Calvary at a time when, if the legal hour of the Pasch was 
just approaching, and not already past, they should have been 
busily engaged in removing the leaven from their houses and 
slaying their lambs in the Temple. 

So say the Synoptics. Now let us turn to St.John and 
see if he is not equally clear that the Supper was on the 
14th, not the 15th, that is, the commencement of the night-day 


4 St. Matt. xxvi. 17. 2 St. Mark xiv. 12. 3 St. Luke xxii. 7. 

* St. Matt. xxvi. 18, 19; St. Mark xiv. 14, 16; St. Luke xxii. 11, 13. 

5 St. Luke xxii. 15.. © St. Matt. xxvii. §7; St. Mark xv. 43; St. Luke xxiii. 52. 
7 St. Matt. xxvii. 59; St. Mark xv. 46; St. Luke xxiii. 53. 
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which preceded the night-day of the Pasch. When this 
Evangelist comes to speak of the Supper, he says that it 
was eaten “before the festival-day of the Pasch.” 


Now before the festival-day of the Pasch, Jesus knowing that His 
hour was come, that He should pass out of this world to the Father, 
having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them to the 
end. And when supper was done (the devil having now put it into 
the heart of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, to betray Him), knowing 
that the Father had given Him all things into His hands, and that He 
came from God and goeth to God, He riseth from supper, &c.! 


Nor does this statement of time stand alone in the fourth 
Gospel. It is supported consistently throughout. Judas leaves 
the room during the Supper, and the remaining disciples 
imagine that he has gone out to buy things for the festival, 
which therefore was yet to come. And, indeed, even the mere 
fact of his going out at all would seem to imply that the festival 
was yet to come, since according to the Law,’ it was not permis- 
sible for those who had eaten the Pasch during the night to 
leave the house where they had eaten unti! the morning. On 
the morning following the leaders of the Jews having brought 
Jesus to the Pretorium, “went not in themselves lest they 
should be polluted, but that they might eat the Pasch,”* which, 
therefore, had not been eaten by them already. Caiphas and 
Pilate are said to judge our Lord “on the Parasceve” (that 
is “the preparation day”) “of the Pasch.”* The Jews, also, 
again, “because it was the Parasceve, that the bodies should 
not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath-day,”® sought 
to hasten death by breaking the legs of the sufferers, and 
this necessity of the removal of the body is explained in 
a parenthetical clause to have been the more imperative 
because the approaching Sabbath was a great Sabbath. “For 
the day of that Sabbath was great.” What else can this 
exceptional solemnity of the approaching Sabbath mean save 
that it was the Sabbath (that is, the Rest) of the Pasch, 
and not only of the ordinary seventh day of the week? 

Such is the apparent contradiction between these two 
accounts, and, in the first place, let us ask if it can be 
real. A little consideration will show that it cannot be 
regarded as real, and this not merely for dogmatic reasons, 
but even for reasons purely critical No one would dream 


1 St. John xiii. 1—4. 2 Exodus xii. 22. 


3 St. John xviii, 28. * St. John xix. 13, 14. 5 St. John xix. 31. 
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of disputing that the fourth Gospel is a later composition 
than the other three, and that it was composed with conscious 
reference to their contents. There are evident indications 
throughout its pages of an intention to omit largely what 
the author considered to have been sufficiently set forth by 
the others, and in return to supply some of their omissions. 
Now either this Evangelist was St.John himself, or else he 
was another person desiring to trade on the Apostle’s name 
and authority, for there can be no doubt that he wishes us 
to take him for St.John. If he was St. John himself, is it 
conceivable that there should have been a real difference of 
opinion between him and his fellow-Apostles on a point which 
must have been so settled and so palpably indisputable to that 
generation as the day of the Pasch? If he was only a spurious 
St. John, he must have written at a date late enough to allow 
of the impersonation passing off with some show of reality, in 
other words, at a date when the teaching of the Synoptics had 
had abundant time to become established, and to acquire the 
authority of an original usage certified by the written teaching 
of three irrefragable witnesses. Is it likely that an impersonator 
of St.John, who must naturally have been rendered nervous 
and cautious by the consciousness of his fraud, would have 
challenged dangerous inquiries into-his identity by setting up 
an opposition theory to one so well established and highly 
certified, and that, too, on a point which is not emphasized 
in his Gospel as having any special doctrinal importance ? 

This argument could be built upon largely, but it seems 
sufficient as it stands to carry conviction to an unbiassed mind. 
We shall not therefore pursue it further, but pass on to consider 
how far the mode of reconciliation between the two accounts is 
discoverable. 

The alternative is to take as the basis of reconciliation the 
prima facie construction of the language of the Synoptics, or 
else of that of St. John, and the commentators, Catholic and 
Protestant, are divided about equally between the two camps. 
Some, under the zgis of the Synoptics, claiming that the Supper 
(and the Crucifixion) was on the 15th, some, under the zgis of 
St. John, claiming that they were on the 14th. The latter is 
the theory which seems to us by far the most probable. 

The advocates of the former theory rest their case mainly 
on the persistency with which the inspired writer says that the 
meal eaten in the supper-room was the Pasch. Three times is 
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this asserted, as we have seen, by each Synoptic, and even four 
times by St. Luke. This argument is plain and direct, and just 
because it is so plain and direct, is it also full of force. Jesus is 
said in distinct categorical language to have eaten the Pasch on 
Thursday evening, and it is quite inconceivable that He should 
have eaten it then, had not that been the proper day and hour 
for eating it. Inconceivable because our Lord would not be 
likely to disregard so emphatic a law of God; inconceivable 
because the disciples show no consciousness that the ancient 
practice was being deserted, but rather the contrary; incon- 
ceivable because the Pasch could not be correctly solemnized 
unless the lamb was first slain and offered in the Temple at the 
appointed hour, and the priests are not likely to have accepted 
the offering at an improper time on behalf of the disciples of a 
man whom they abhorred and actually sought to entangle in 
disregard of the Law. And, indeed, that our Lord ate a day 
earlier than the recognized legal time, is not only inconceivable, 
but even against the express statement of two of the Synoptics, 
who, as we have seen, add that the day on which they ate was 
that on which it was both obligatory! and customary” to keep 
the feast. 

On the other hand, the confirmatory proofs which have 
been stated are by no means equally forcible, and in fact 
break down at the first inspection. Joseph of Arimathea is 
indeed said to have sought the Body of Jesus from Pilate 
shortly after the Death, but is not said to have entered Pilate’s 
house for that purpose. In fact, the words employed by St.John 
of the leaders of the Jews at the time when they are expressly 
said not to have entered the Pretorium, lend themselves much 
more readily to the notion that they did enter than the words 
employed by the Synoptics of Joseph. According to St. John 
they “/ead Jesus from Caiphas zz¢o the Pretorium” (d@yovow... 
eis TO mpattw@piov).2 Whereas according to St. Matthew, Joseph 
“went to Pilate” (IIpoceXOav r@ ITikdtw).4 The taking down 
from the Cross may, or may not, have caused ceremonious 
impurity, but, at all events, leaving the bodies there during the 
ensuing day would have involved it, for this, as we have seen, is 
expressly stated by St. John: “The Jews therefore . . . that the 
bodies should not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath-day ... 
begged of Pilate,” &c.5 One or other of the two courses must 


1 St. Luke xxii. 7. 2 St. Mark xiv. 12. 
3 St. John xviii. 28. 4 St. Matt. xxvii. 58. 5 St. John xix. 31, 
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necessarily have been taken, and, since we know from St. John 
that the one course was against the authoritative ritual, whilst 
in regard to the other we can rely only on hazardous inferences 
as to the precise extent of a Jewish practice which is known to 
have been complicated and suspected to have been shifting, it 
seems more reasonable to go by the statement of St.John. In 
regard also to the gathering of the Jews on Calvary, which, it is 
urged, could not have taken place on the eve of the Pasch, we 
must bear in mind that it is still more difficult to refer it to 
the morning following the Paschal supper, for that was a day 
of holy convocation and had to be kept holy and solemn. 
“Seven days shall you eat unleavened bread, ... the first day 
(z.e., the first night-day) shall be kept holy and solemn (/4, “as 
a holy convocation”) and the seventh day shall be kept with 
the like solemnity: you shall do no work in them except those 
things that belong to eating.”! That judicial business was held 
to be prohibited work is clearly asserted in the Mishna,? and 
implied in the Bible itself* Nor, on the other hand, is the 
difficulty so great of referring the Crucifixion to the day 
previous to the Pasch. It is true that houses were to be 
searched on that day and lambs slain. But the searching had 
fallen due on the previous evening, when the day commenced, 
and the slaying did not fall due till the coming afternoon ; both 
duties too could be discharged without the intervention of every 
member of the family, or probably even of all the priesthood. 
These alleged confirmations of the theory which takes 
the Last Supper to have fallen on the legal Pasch being so 
inadequate, we have, as the sum of the evidence in favour of 
this theory, the forcible but at the same time the single and 
unsupported statement occurring in substantially the same terms 
in each of the three Synoptics, that the Last Supper is called 
by the name of the Pasch. Of course the theory under- 
takes also to press the fourth Gospel into agreement with 
its requirements, but it would not even venture to claim from 
that source any accession of positive evidence in its favour, and 
we shall invite our readers to pronounce its mode of handling 
the language of St.John to be altogether unsatisfactory and 
inadmissible. This, however, we had better do in the course of a 
direct examination of the opposing theory to which we now turn. 
The statements of St. John, which seem to refer the 15th 
Nisan to the Friday-Saturday, the night-day ensuing on that 
2 Yom Tobh, v. 2. 


1 Exodus xii, 15, 16. 3 Acts xii. 4; St. Matt. xxvi. 5. 
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which saw the Supper and the Crucifixion, fall under three 
heads, and under these we will consider them. , 

(1) “Now before the festival-day of the Pasch, Jesus knowing 
that His time was come, that He should pass out of this world 
to the Father ; having loved his own who were in the world, He 
loved them to the end. And when supper was done [or more 
literally, “supper being come”]... He riseth from supper... .”! 

Here the hour referred to is that when our Lord rose up 
from the supper-table. That hour we know was late, because 
very soon after Judas went out, and then “it was night.”? The 
night-day, then, to which the hour belonged, was that which had 
commenced, not that which had finished with the sunset of what 
we should call Thursday evening. And this night-day, in the 
earlier half of which had taken place the Last Supper and in 
the latter half of which was to take place the Crucifixion, is said 
to be the day “before the festival-day of the Pasch.” It seems 
impossible to get over so plain a statement, and the only sugges- 
tion for getting over it which has been timidly offered will hardly 
be deemed a success. It has been urged that possibly St. John, 
writing in Asia Minor and for a particular class of non-Jewish 
readers, may have counted the days as we do, from midnight to 
midnight, and the suggestion has been supported by a careful 
comparison of all the passages in the Gospel where any mention 
is made of the time of day. But even if the Evangelist followed 
this system in his computation of the hours, which is only an 
inference, and one too that encounters most serious difficulties 
(since the general practice of the Roman world coincided with 
that of the Jews), the passage we are dealing with is conclusive 
evidence that he did not employ it in his reckoning of the days. 
Be it remembered, that the Paschal supper was the principal 
and the essential rite whence the festival-day derived its name. 
Could anything be more desperate than to suppose that the day 
so-called was the day after, not the day on which, that essential 
rite fell ? 

(2) “They then led Jesus from Caiphas to the Governor's 
hall. And it was morning: and they went not into the hall, 
that they might not be defiled, but that they might eat the 
Pasch.”® 

Obviously from this passage we must gather that the Pasch 
in question was yet to come, and the natural interpretation to 
put on the words, is that the Pasch yet to come was to come for 
the people generally, not the priests only, and further that the 

1 St. John xiii, 1—4. * St. John xiii, 30. 3 St. John xviii. 28. 
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Pasch in question was the Pasch proper, not some other 
subordinate meal. Both these inferences have however been 
challenged by the opposing theory. 

By some it has been suggested that the persons referred to 
are the priests and their associates who had been so occupied 
with the arrest of our Lord that as yet they had not had the 
opportunity to eat their Pasch, and were availing themselves of 
the utmost liberty allowed by the Law, which did not require 
the destruction of the flesh of the Pasch “until the morning.” 
We are to observe, say these writers, that the Evangelist tells 
us “it was morning,” that is, early morning, when the priests 
declined to enter the Pretorium, and we should infer that they 
were proposing to retire at once and eat their meal, with the 
intention of returning again as soon as it was over. We are 
reminded also that had it been question of a meal to take place 
so much later on as the ensuing evening, there would have been 
plenty of time to cleanse through the appointed ceremonial any 
impurity contracted by entering the hall of Pilate. 

There may perhaps be some force in this last remark, but it 
does not go very far in its support of the hypothesis. The text 
speaks of the assembly generally, not of any particular section 
of it, such as the priests, and even if we assume the permissibility 
of a delay of the Paschal supper fill the morning in cases of 
emergency, it is beyond the bounds of possibility to suppose 
that such numbers could have proposed to avail themselves of 
it. Nor can the text of Exodus,! the only basis on which the 
suggestion rests, bear the construction that the eating could be 
delayed till the morning. It says, “They shall eat the flesh that 
night,” and then goes on to prescribe further that, “neither shall 
there remain anything till the morning.” This is not to permit 
delay till the morning, but to obviate the possibility of a delay 
till the morning, and this because the feast essentially required 
to be eaten at night, since it commemorated the fact that it 
was during the night the people were delivered out of the 
hands of Pharaoh. Thus the text cited from Exodus, so far 
from proving that the Pasch could still be eaten, whether by 
priests or people, at the hour when our Lord was brought to 
Pilate, absolutely excludes the notion. At the hour in question 
“it was morning,” and before morning, according to the Law 
cited, the flesh of the Pasch must have been already destroyed. 

The other suggested explanation of the refusal to enter 
the Pretorium, was that the meal to be eaten, although called 


1 Exodus xii, 10. 
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“the Pasch,” was not the essential meal of the Pasch, but 
another sacred meal, the Chagiga,! which had to be eaten daily 
during the seven days of unleavened bread, and was called the 
Pasch in the wider sense of that word, according to which it 
covered all the observances of the Paschal season. This, which 
is favoured by Dr. Edersheim, a good though not a decisive autho- 
rity, is a better suggestion than the other, and in our deficient 
knowledge of Jewish usages cannot perhaps be absolutely ex- 
cluded. But the hypothesis is not very probable. Caspari® rejects 
it as a possible explanation of this passage of St. John, on the 
ground that the Chagiga did not require ceremonial purity at 
the time of partaking. This, however, is not altogether certain, 
and Dr. Ginsburg, a high authority, maintains the contrary, 
appealing to Pesachim vi. 4.3 Another passage of the Mishna‘ 
tells us that it could be eaten without difficulty on any day 
of the seven, so that there could have been no such urgency, 
as, according to St.John, the Jewish leaders deemed to exist. 
Another more conclusive reason against accepting this theory 
that they had in view the eating of the Chagiga, is that 
that offering and meal was common to all great feasts, and 
had nothing about it peculiarly Paschal, so that it could 
hardly have been described in a bare unqualified way as 
“eating the Pasch,” particularly when it had a distinctive name 
of its own. And, indeed, those who would explain away the 
plain phrase, “eat the Pasch” into “eat the Chagiga,” seem 
guilty of a certain inconsistency ; for the moving cause of their 
theory is their persuasion that this self-same phrase, “to eat the 
Pasch,” must be taken literally in the Synoptic account. We 
shall offer some reasons lower down for thinking that there 
the necessity of the przma facie construction is not so stringent, 
but none of those reasons are applicable here. 

(3) “ Pilate brought Jesus forth . . . and it was the Parasceve 
of the Pasch.” “The Jews, because it was the Parasceve, that the 
bodies might not remain upon the cross upon the Sabbath-day 
(for that was a great Sabbath-day), besought Pilate that their 
legs might be broken,” &c. “There, therefore, decause of the 
Parasceve of the Jews, they laid Jesus.”® 


1 The Chagiga (¢.c. ‘‘ feast-offering ”) was the sacrificial offering made and after- 
wards partaken of in fulfilment of the commandment ‘‘ not to appear empty ” before 
the Lord. (Cf. Exodus xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16.) 

2 Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, p. 200. 
English Translation. 

* Kitto’s Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘* Passover.” 

* Chagiga, i. 6; cf. Schwab’s French Translation, vol. vi. p. 264. 
® St. John xix. 13, 14, 31, 42. 
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From these verses we have that the day of the (Supper and) 
Death, was the Parasceve (z.e., the preparation day), the Parasceve 
of the Pasch, and the Parasceve in preparation for a Sabbath 
which was not an ordinary one, but a great Sabbath. One 
would say that nothing could be clearer. Parasceve of the 
Pasch must surely mean the day of preparation for the Pasch, 
the “Eve of the Pasch” (Erebh Pesach) of the Jews, and the 
great Sabbath must mean the Sabbath which was rendered 
peculiarly solemn by its coincidence with the great festival 
of the Pasch, just as we should call Easter Sunday a high 
Sunday. And that this is the true interpretation is still more 
confirmed in our minds when we remember that the name 
Sabbath, which means “ Rest,” was not confined to the weekly 
solemnity, but given to all the great feasts when abstention 
from work was obligatory ;! and again, when we learn that in 
contradistinction to the first and last of the seven days of 
unleavened bread, which were “days of holy convocation,” the 
intermediary days were called by the Jews, the “/¢t/e feast” 
(moed katon), a term which suggests the antithetic Great Day. 
Still, those who think that the Jewish Pasch fell on the Thursday 
are not dismayed. They suggest that “Parasceve of the 
Pasch” may mean Friday in Paschal Week, the name “ para- 
sceve” denoting merely the relatidnship of this day to the 
ensuing weekly Sabbath, and suggest that Saturday in Paschal 
week was a “great day,” much as Sunday within the octave 
of a great feast tends to be specially honoured. 

These suggestions are hardly based on more than con- 
jecture. The passage in St. Mark* whence this same “ para- 
sceve” is explained to be the “day before the Sabbath” cannot 
be cited, for the references just given prove that in the case 
of a Pasch falling on the weekly Sabbath, as we are contending 
it did that year, St. Mark’s “parasceve, that is the day before 
the Sabbath,” can still mean “the day before the Pasch- 
Sabbath” rather than the day before the weekly Sabbath. 
However, even if we were to admit that the weekly Friday 
could be called the Parasceve, that the Friday of Paschal 
week could be called the Parasceve of the Pasch, and the 
Saturday of Paschal week called a great Sabbath, it is still 
incredible that these designations should be employed when 
the day preceding the Saturday was the Pasch itself. For the 
effect of such a mode of description would be to subordinate 


1 Cf. Levit. xxiii. 11—15, where v. 15 shows that the morning of the Pasch is 
referred to, not the weekly Sabbath. 2 St. Mark xv. 42. 
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the Pasch, a primary, if not the principal, feast of the year, 
to the common weekly Sabbath. It would have been as 
incongruous as it would be for us to speak of Christmas Day 
as St. Stephen’s Eve. 

St. John, then, is consistently and unmistakeably in favour 
of the Supper having fallen on the night-day previous to the 
Pasch. It seems quite impossible to explain his language other- 
wise, whatever we may have to say about the language of the 
Synoptics. This being so, let us return to these latter, and 
study their narrative more closely. We shali find that if we 
disregard for the moment their one statement (for although four 
times repeated, it is practically one statement) about the nature 
of the meal in the supper-room, their point of view corresponds 
exactly with that of St.John. This may be gathered from the 
following notices. 

(1) “ Then” (ze, two days before the Pasch) “were gathered 
together the chief priests and ancients of the people . . . and 
they consulted together, that by subtilty they might apprehend 
Jesus, and put Him to death. But they said xot on the festival- 
day, \est perhaps there should be a tumult among the people.! 
Then went one of the Twelve, who is called Judas.”? 

Here we see that the intention of the priests and elders 
was to avoid having the execution on the Pasch, and the 
Synoptics clearly mean us to understand that the services 
of Judas were acceptable, because they rendered it possible 
to despatch the business before the Pasch came.* There was 
no time to lose. The Pasch would be on them in two days, 
and during that occasion the execution could not take place 
without causing a scandal which would excite the multitude. 
And yet how were they to obtain possession of the offender 
soon enough to have Him dead and out of the way before 
the feast arrived? Then Judas came to their assistance, 
and enabled them to arrest Him at once, and in a com- 
paratively secret manner. Thus the intention and desire 
of the authors of our Lord’s Death was certainly in accordance 
with the point of view we have derived from St. John, and 


1 Probably the priests and scribes would not themselves have felt scruples at an 
arrest on the feast itself, just as they had not scrupled to attempt it at their previous 
Feast of Tabernacles. (St. John vii. 32, 37, 45-) But they feared lest the people 
should take offence and raise a disturbance. 

2 St. Matt. xxvi. 3—5. Cf. St. Mark xiv. 1, 2; St. Luke xxii. 2. 

® Cf. Acts xii. 3, 4, where Herod found himself in the same difficulty about 
St. Peter, and hence kept him in prison till the Pasch was over. 
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if this was their intention and desire, we must assume that the 
result was conformable ; for otherwise why should the Synoptics 
tell us of the plan formed, and not call attention to the sub- 
sequent circumstances which led to its defeat ? 

(2) We have the broad fact that, in the Synoptics just 
as much as in St. John, the Friday-Saturday was a day devoted 
to Sabbatic rest by all classes alike.’ Even in such a matter 
as the laying to rest of the Sacred Body, the friends of our 
Lord could be content with a hasty transfer to the tomb, and 
then restrain the further expression of their loving desires till 
the Sunday dawned. On the other hand, on Thursday-Friday 
all classes alike are in apparent unconsciousness of any obliga- 
tion to abstain from labour. On the earlier day the arrest, 
the condemnation, and the death can take place. Simon of 
Cyrene can be caught coming from his work in the fields, 
as he would naturally have been on the eve of the Pasch, but 
should not have been on the Pasch itself; and our Lord’s 
friends could “buy linen”? and prepare spices and ointments, 
and had no scruples, while the sun was still in the sky, in 
attending to the burial from which with the next day they 
at once desist. And as regards the special observance of the 
Paschal rite itself, although the Synoptics do not tell us, as 
St. John does, that Judas went out of the supper-room during 
the night, whereas the Law required that after eating the Pasch 
no one must leave before the morning, they do agree with 
St.John on the equally significant fact that our Lord and the 
faithful disciples likewise went out during the night, and 
betook themselves to the Mount of Olives.’ 

(3) “On the next day that followed the Parasceve.” “It 
was the Parasceve, the day before the Sabbath.” “It was the 
day of the Parasceve, and the Sabbath drew on.”* These three 
parallel passages tell us, like St.John, that the day of the 
(Supper and) Crucifixion was in reference to the day following 
a Parasceve, or day of preparation. The argument deducible 
from this description of the day has already been given whilst 
we were discussing the language of St.John. We have, 

1 St. Matt. xxvii. 60; xxviii. 1; St. Mark xv. 42; xvi.1; St. Luke xxiii. 56. 

2 St. Mark xv. 46; St. Luke xxiii. 56. 

3 We set down this argument as being one usually advanced, but do not lay stress 
on it as certain. Indeed, Tosephta, Pesachim, viii. 5, in a passage on the differences 
between the Pasch as kept at the time of the Exodus (the Pasch of Egypt), and the 
Pasch in use in later ages (the Pasch of the Generations), says: ‘In the Pasch of 
Egypt it was said, ‘Let no one go out of his house till the morning,’ but this is not 


the practice in the Pasch of the Generations.” 
* St. Matt. xxvii. 62; St. Mark xv. 42; St. Luke xxiii. 54. 
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however, to record the additional fact that here it is the 
Synoptics who give us the premisses from which we have 
been able to deduce that the day following was the greater 
day of the two, and therefore the Pasch. 

(4) Let us now approach the passage on which the opposite 
theory relies, and see if it does not itself furnish us out of its 
very midst with a confirmation of our own theory. In intro- 
ducing the account of the disciples being sent to prepare the 
Pasch, St. Luke says: “Then came the day of unleavened 
bread, when the Pasch must be 4z//ed;” and St. Mark: “On 
the first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed” (¢77., 
“when they were wont to sacrifice”) “the Pasch.”! As 
St. Luke says, “then came the day,” the reference must be to 
a day about to commence, not one about to finish. This 
commencing day was the Thursday-Friday, and Thursday- 
Friday, therefore, according to these two Synoptics, was the 
day on which it was usual and obligatory to s/ay, not to 
eat, the Pasch. Now the Pasch was slain, as has been said 
higher up, not on the night-day of the Pasch, but on the day 
previous, towards the evening with which it finished. It was 
to be slain “between the evenings,’? and we know from 
Josephus* that “between the evenings” was taken to mean 
between 3 and 5 p.m., towards the close of the 14th Nisan. 
Of course it is possible to urge that the phrase, “ kill the Pasch,” 
should not be pressed, and may very well be equivalent to “eat 
the Pasch,” which occurs a little lower down. But the fact 
we have to deal with is this, that, if we do press the phrase 
by taking it according to its strict and literal value, we have 
the Synoptics in agreement with St. John, whereas, if we do 
not, we get an unpleasant discrepancy between our two 
authorities. Nor is it of any use insisting that the day about 
to commence is called by the Synoptics “the first day of un- 
leavened bread,” whereas, according to the Law, this was the 
15th not the 14th, the day itself of the Pasch, not the Parasceve. 
For here again Josephus comes in to our aid. It is well known 
how the Jews were wont to put a “hedge” round the Law, 
by enlarging the range of its prescriptions so as to secure 
against the danger even of accidental infringement of its require- 
ments. In this mind they were wont to remove the leaven 
as early as before the 14th, and as a natural result, that 


1 St. Luke xxii. 7, 8; St. Mark xiv. 12. 
2 Cf. Exodus xi. 6, where ‘fin the evening” of the Douay version should be 


‘* between the evenings.” 3 Josephus, B.J. vi. 9. 3 
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day came to be regarded and designated as the first of the 
series. We do not say this usage was invariable. Josephus? 
furnishes us with instances of the wider and the narrower usage 
side by side. We may, however, fairly infer, if our other evidence 
points that way, that the Synoptics treat the days of unleavened 
bread as beginning on the 14th. 

To sum up now the results of the evidence in the Gospels, 
we have the Synoptics in an isolated passage on the one side, 
the Synoptics elsewhere, together with St. John throughout, on 
the other. Also the array of evidence in favour of the later 
date of the Pasch has been carefully examined and found not 
to admit of any escape from its przma facze construction. The 
natural conclusion to which we are thus forced seems to be that 
the hour of the Supper was not the proper hour of the legal 
Pasch, but some twenty-four hours earlier. If, then, we are 
unable to believe that there is any real contradiction between 
the one refractory statement in the Synoptics, and the otherwise 
concordant teaching of the Gospels, we are justified in assuming 
that this one statement has a meaning to some extent other than 
that which to our insufficiently instructed eyes it seems to bear 
upon its surface. Before, however, we address ourselves to this 
problem, we shall do well to leave the Gospels for a moment, 
and see if we cannot further strengthen the conclusions already 
reached by a reference to the earlicr Patristic sources. These 
are all in its favour. 

The great Paschal controversy which divided the practice 
of Asia Minor from that of the rest of Christendom, in the 
second and third centuries, was called the Quartodeciman 
controversy. The Asiatics appear to have commemorated the 
Death and Resurrection on the same day, and they maintained 
that this should be kept as a fixed feast on the fourteenth 
of the moon, on whatever day of the week that might fall. 
The rest of Christendom separated the commemoration of 
the two events and insisted that the Resurrection should 
be commemorated always on a Sunday, and should therefore 
be a moveable feast. This is all that was in dispute between 
them. There are no traces of any contest as to whether the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth was the day on which the (Supper 
and) Crucifixion fell. We are to see therefore stereotyped in 
the name of Quartodecimans (defenders of the fourteenth day), 
the belief shared by both parties and untroubled by any 
suspicions of another view, the belief that the fourteenth, or 


1 Cf. B.J. v. 3, 1, with Anitzg. ii. 15, 1, and zbid. iii, 10, 5. 
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the day preceding the Jewish Pasch, was the true anniversary 
of the actual occurrences, according to the testimony of 
the Apostles and Evangelists preserved by the ecclesiastical 
tradition. By tradition, we say, for this is the fair inference 
from the facts, when we bear in mind the close relation of 
descent between the Churches of Asia Minor and St. John the 
Evangelist. For that Apostle, indeed, two or three of the 
Apostles, had lived in that region, and had died not so much 
as a century before the name of Quartodeciman first appears 
in our extant literature.! 

To the witness of this broad fact we can also add the 
express language of three Fathers of the second and earlier 
part of the third centuries, preserved to us in the Paschal 
Chronicon. It will be noticed that they agree in saying that 
our Lord did not eat the lamb at the time of His Death, 
because at the time when it was proper to s/ay it, He Himself, 
the true Paschal Lamb, was slain, and because this proper time 
for slaying was the 14th Nisan. 

St. Apollinaris of Hierapolis (end of second century) : 

There are some who in ignorance contend about this matter, falling 
into a pardonable error (for ignorance does not incur blame, but 
requires instruction), and they say that on the 14th our Lord ate the 
lamb with His disciples, but suffered on the great day of unleavened 
bread, and they explain Matthew as saying this as they imagine; so 
that their supposition is contrary to the Law, and according to them the 
Gospels contradict each other. 

In opposition to which false view he writes lower down : 


On the 14th day, the true Pasch of the Lord, the great Sacrifice, 
the Son of God, in place of the lamb—He was bound, who bound 
the strong, He was judged who judgeth the living and the dead, and 
was betrayed into the hands of sinners that He might be crucified 

. and was buried [that is, evidently, “lay buried” ] on the day of 
the Pasch, the stone being placed, &c.? 

St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus (beginning of third 
century), in his book against all heresies : 


I see the point of dispute. For he [the heretic] says Christ kept 
the Pasch the same day that He suffered, therefore I ought to keep it 


1 There is no need, considering the purpose of this article, to discuss the use of 
the Quartodeciman controversy made by the Tiibingen school of critics. These 
consider that the controversy turned on whether the Last Supper, not the Crucifixion, 
was to be kept on the 14th or on a Sunday. It is enough here to say in refutation, 
that these two great events were on the same night-day. 

* Ap. Chron. Paschale, Corpus Script. Byzant. Pars. ix. tom. i. pp. 13, 14. 
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in the same manner as the Lord did. But he is deceived, not knowing 
that Christ did not eat the legal Pasch at the time when He suffered, 
for He Himself was the Pasch predicted and sacrificed on the appointed 
day. 

And again in his book on the Pasch: 


That neither at the first nor at the last did He deceive is clear, 
because He who earlier (radar) said: “I will no more eat the Pasch,” 
’ very likely ate some supper before the Pasch, but did not eat the 
Pasch, but suffered. For ¢¢ was not the proper time for eating it. 

Clement of Alexandria (end of second century), in his book 
on the Pasch: 

In the earlier years our Lord used to eat the lamb slain by the 
Jews, who kept the feast. But when He announced that He Himself 
was the Pasch, the Lamb of God, led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
forthwith He taught His disciples the mystery of the type on the 
13th? (Nisan), on which day they also ask Him: ‘Where wilt Thou 
that we prepare for Thee to eat the Pasch?’ On that same day there 
took place both the sanctification of the azyms and the preparation of 
the feast. Wherefore probably it was that John writes that the disciples 
were already prepared in that their feet were washed by our Lord. But 
He suffered on the next day, being Himself the Pasch, offered up as 
an acceptable sacrifice by the hands of the Jews.* 


These passages, two of them at least, reveal to us the 
existence of a party who took an opposite view, but this other 
party is not treated as if it were influential or even orthodox, 
and its view is regarded as preposterous. Hippolytus calls his 
opponent “a heretic,” and Apollinaris speaks of his as a foolish 
man who did not perceive that he was making out the Evange- 
lists to be in conflict with one another. On these grounds we 
seem entitled to infer that the three writers cited are relying on 
tradition, not on Biblical interpretation ; for if they were speak- 
ing as commentators, it could not be said, with any show of 
reason, that the other theory is so glaringly inadmissible. We 
must take account also of the quality of these three writers. 
They could hardly be more representative, and each speaks for 
a distinct portion of the Church: Apollinaris for Asia Minor 
and the Churches founded or watered by St.John; Hippolytus 
for Rome; Clement for Alexandria. Thus we have in agree- 
ment at that very early age the three most important centres 
of Christian life and thought. A consensus of that kind should 

1 Jbid. pp. 12, 13. 

2 z.¢., Before the sunset which ushered in the night of the Last Supper. 

3 Jbid, pp. 14, 15. 
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count for a great deal in determining our conclusion, and when 
it combines with the distinct teaching of St. John and the 
distinct teaching of the Synoptics in all but a single passage, 
to form an array of evidence over against which there is 
nothing but a single passage of the Synoptics to set, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that this one passage must be 
susceptible of an interpretation other than that lying on the 
surface. 

Let us then turn to this one passage and see what we can 
make of it. In what sense do the Synoptics intend us to under- 
stand that the Supper at which the Holy Eucharist was insti- 
tuted was a Pasch? Here we must consider a theory which has 
had able supporters, such as Maldonatus, and to which Father 
Cornely gives in his adherence. It takes the Last Supper 
to have fallen on the 15th Nisan, the proper time of the 
Pasch, but believes the Jews to have kept their Pasch on the 
day following. It is thus in substantial agreement with us up 
to this point. The theory supposes that the Jews following a 
tradition of their own delayed the Pasch a day beyond its proper 
time whenever the proper day happened to be followed by a 
weekly Sabbath, the motive of the delay being to avoid the 
serious inconvenience of two successive days of Sabbatic rest. 
On these grounds Father Cornely and others think our Lord 
disapproved of this Jewish laxity, and kept His own Pasch on the 
proper day, and they find a Scriptural basis for their supposition 
in St. Mark’s phrase, “On the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they were wont to slay the Pasch,” and St. Luke’s “ When 
the Pasch had to be killed ;”1 as well as a rabbinical basis in 
certain rabbinical extracts collected by Paulus Burgensis, a 
writer of the fifteenth century. Of any judgment expressed by 
Father Cornely we should wish to speak with every deference. 
Still we cannot think this particular solution of the difficulty to 
be satisfactory. That in later ages a custom of transferring 
the feast to the ensuing Sabbath came into use among the Jews, 
may be sufficiently attested, but this is no evidence that the 
use was as old as the time of our Lord. Moreover, the alleged 
Scriptural basis seems to rest on an unnatural interpretation of 
the language of the Synoptics. From the phrases just quoted 
one would naturally gather, as we have gathered higher up, that 
they record the occurrence of a customary Jewish observance as 
furnishing the motive of the action taken by our Blessed Lord, 


1 St. Mark xiv. 12; St. Luke xxii. 7. 
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and by no means that they contain a protest against an existing 
abuse. Such a protest would surely have been worded with 
more distinctness, and, besides, this mode of dealing with the 
actual phrase, forgets that, as already pointed out, the phrase 
talks of the killing not the eating of the Pasch. How again 
could our Lord’s party have got their lamb slain in the Temple 
a day before that appointed for this function by the rulers of 
the people, and yet the slaying of the lamb in the Temple was 
as essential to the due observance of the rule as the eating of it? 
If either were wanting, the meal could not be deemed a “ Pasch” 
in the unqualified sense of the term. 

This last consideration is well-nigh decisive against the 
notion of a Pasch in which the legal! conditions were strictly 
observed.. We might, however, with fair probability conjecture 
that on this occasion our Lord dispensed with the conditions 
which required the slaying to take place in the Temple. He 
was Lord of the Pasch as well as of the Sabbath-day, and as He 
had not hesitated to assert His dominion in the one case when 
circumstances required it,so He might not hesitate to assert it 
in the other, when the alternative was between not eating the 
Paschal lamb at all or eating it without this particular formality. 
This is the theory to which Father Coleridge inclines! From a 
purely exegetical standpoint it is not quite satisfactory, since 
the Evangelists betray no consciousness of any departure from 
the common usage. Still, the dogmatic requirements must also 
be considered, and if there should be a pius sensus fidelium, 
unable to tolerate the notion that our Lord did not eat a 
Paschal lamb on the night before His Death, then this last- 
mentioned theory would seem to be the one most entitled to 
hold the ground. 

However, a positive belief on the part of the faithful that 
a lamb was eaten is one thing; a rooted conviction that the 
words of Scripture must not be tampered with, is quite another. 
It may be doubted if the former exists, and it is, at all events, 
well to consider whether the language of Scripture really points 
to the lamb having been eaten. 

In the first place, we have the important fact that three 
highly representative Fathers of the first Christian centuries, 
the only Fathers of that primitive age who treat of the subject, 
do not hesitate to assert that it was not eaten. When they 
can speak in this sense, we are hardly permitted to think that 


1 Passiontide, ii, p. 36. 
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any teaching to the contrary was imparted to the Church 
through the channel of tradition, for any such tradition should 
have passed through their hands. Their denial that the lamb 
was eaten is also proof that at that earlier period, when the 
remembrance of Jewish usages was still comparatively fresh, the 
mere employment of the word “ Pasch” to designate the Last 
Supper did not seem decisive. Fortified by these Patristic 
authorities, when we pass to reflect on the text for ourselves, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the significant fact that 
not one of the Evangelists furnishes us with any indication 
whatever, unless it be involved in this use of the word “ Pasch,” 
that a lamb was served up at the Supper. Seeing how primary 
a place the lamb held in the Jewish Paschal supper, had this 
Supper been of that nature, should we not have expected that 
the lamb would be referred to in the history, and even that the 
tone of the discourses would have been coloured by it? We are 
told, too, that our Lord had “a great desire to eat this Pasch,”! 
which points to the object of His desire being something 
essentially connected with the meal, and founds the expectation 
that that something would be prominently put forward in the 
account which follows. Particularly should we look for this in 
St. Luke, whose account bears an appearance of completeness. 
And yet neither in this nor in the other Gospels is the eating of 
the lamb afterwards put forward in any way, or made the basis 
of the mysterious events and touching discourses which were the 
clear object of our Lord’s desire, and have made that Supper 
memorable and cherished throughout all ages. What these 
events and discourses connect themselves with is the bare fact 
of a supper in which the partaking of bread and wine figured, 
as affording the occasion for the farewell discourses of an inti- 
mate friendship, and the conversion of the bread and wine into 
our Lord’s Body and Blood. 

For these reasons we cannot help inclining to the view that 
our Lord did not eat the Paschal lamb on that occasion. Why, 
then, was the meal called by the Evangelists the Pasch? It is 
not indispensable to obtain an answer to this question. On the 
basis of the reasoning by which we have hitherto proceeded, we 
may be entitled to infer that there is an answer, but not that we 
can discover it. Still, there are some suggested answers which 
should be briefly considered. 

First, there is that of Caspari,? who suggests that the meal 


1 St. Luke xxii. 15. 2 Op. cit. p. 203. 
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was an anticipated Paschal meal, in which the absence of the 
lamb was in accordance with recognized legal practice. He 
quotes a passage from the Mishna, the passage in the treatise 
Pesachim' (z.e.,“ of the Pasch”), which professes to lay down the 
ritual of the meal, and finds from it that a supper without the 
lamb was quite an ordinary method of observing the Pasch. This 
passage from Pesachim first gives the order of procedure thus: 
The head of the family commences by passing round the cup, 
and then follows the eating. Then is passed round a second 
cup, and the son asks the father the meaning of the festival, 
and receives instruction in the words of Deut. xxvi. 5. To 
this succeeds the singing of the Hallel, ze, Psalm cxiii—cxvii., 
which is presently interrupted for the passing round of the 
third cup, or cup of blessing. The singing of the Hallel is 
then continued and finished, after which the passing round of 
a fourth cup brings the ceremony to a close. To this account 
of procedure succeeds, in the chapter of Pesachim referred to, 
a direction what materials for the feast are to be set before the 
head of the family. We give the passage as Caspari renders it, 
no doubt with substantial correctness : 

They set before him lettuce for dipping until the dessert comes. 
Then is set before him unleavened bread, lettuce, and sweet paste, and 
the two dressed meats. Rabbi Eliezer-bar Zadok says, “ Mazoth, and 
they set before him the body of the Pasch in the sanctuary.” 





On this obscure sentence of Rabbi Eliezer’s the justification 
of Caspari’s theory hinges. The Rabbi is asked what is of 
obligation in the meal, and the answer is “ Mazoth, ze., un- 
leavened bread, only is necessary, save when the feast is kept 
in Jerusalem, and then the Paschal lamb is also obligatory.” So 
far Caspari’s interpretation is clearly correct, but he goes beyond 
the premisses when he concludes that the custom of eating a 
Paschal meal of “mazoth” without the lamb was in common 
usage at the time of our Lord; after the destruction of 
Jerusalem it was necessary, if the Paschal supper was to be 
preserved at all, to have some authorized mode of keeping it 
without reference to the sanctuary. Still, under the stimulus of 
this passage, we may perhaps usefully suspect that, since even in 
our Lord’s time it was physically impossible for large numbers 
to be in the Holy City at each Pasch, and even our Lerd 
Himself apparently did not always go up,” some corresponding 
meal of this description was in use for those who gould not fulfil 


a ates. 2 St.John vi. 4. Cf. vii. 2. 
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the strict legal obligation, and was therefore called the Pasch. 
In that case our Lord and His disciples might have celebrated 
it at the Last Supper, when, as He knew, the intervention of 
His death would prevent the legal Pasch being held on the 
following day. If this were the case we must call this Pasch an 
anticipated Pasch. 

Another suggestion is that the Last Supper was the first 
meal on unleavened bread, and was called the Pasch, as being 
the first, on the principle that the name of the whole is given to 
the first act of a series, so far forth as it is the commencement 
of the series. It goes rather against this hypothesis that it 
places the said introductory meal outside the legal seven days 
of the feast, and on that which was prefixed only by way of a 
“hedge.” Still, this objection is not perhaps so serious. Just 
because the previous day was a hedge to the Pasch, could its 
meal be called Paschal. 

A third suggestion is that this Supper was not the legal 
Supper, but one of our Lord’s own institution, with the object of 
instituting the Sacred Banquet which for future ages was to 
take the place of the ancient Pasch, and that we are to under- 
stand under the name of the Pasch the Holy Eucharist, which 
our Lord in the truest sense desired to eat, that is to celebrate 
with His disciples, before He suffered. If these three views had 
to be taken disjunctively, this last is the one which, in the light 
of exegesis, would commend itself as that which best fits in with 
the various and complicated requirements of the text. But 
there is no reason why it should not combine with the two 
preceding theories, which are quite compatible with it, and, if 
they should happen to represent the facts, would contribute 
positively to its congruity. We should then have, that our Lord 
began, like the Jews, to eat a meal of a Paschal character on 
the commencing eve of the Parasceve ; that knowing He would 
not live till the morrow, He gave it the form of the Pasch 
proper, so far as this was kept by those unable to attend the 
Sanctuary ; and that He used this appropriate opportunity to 
institute the Pasch of the New Law under the aspect under 
which it was to be a perpetual banquet, decreeing to offer 
Himself up in sacrifice as the true Paschal Lamb at the very 
season when the lambs of the Old Law were being slain in the 
Temple. 
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FATHER HENRY FITZSIMON. 

THE name of this remarkable Jesuit is not to be found in 
Payne’s Universal Index of Biography, though he was one of the 
most memorable figures in Ireland at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. From his family 
descended in the female line Primate Ussher and the Duke of 
Wellington, and after these two men he was more distinguished 
than all those who are mentioned in Mr. Ball Wright’s Hzstory 
of the Ussher Family According to Wood’s Athene Oxoniensts, 
“he was esteemed the chief disputant among those of his 
party, and so ready and quick that few or none would 
undertake to deal with him; he was a pillar of the Catholic 
Church, being esteemed in the better part of his life a great 
ornament among them, and the greatest defender of their 
religion in his time.” “His enerhies agreed in praising his 
eminent talents for controversy and his extraordinary facility 
of extempore speaking ; and it is doubtful whether as a con- 
troversialist he was ever equalled by his kinsman and opponent, 
James Ussher.”? “He was a subtle professor of philosophy, a 
great athlete of Christ, renowned in his prison, powerful in 
controversy, and successful in bringing back wanderers to the 
faith; how great a man he was can be judged from _ his 
writings.”® His opinions were considered of great weight, and 
were often quoted by writers on the Continent. In the Hzstory 
of the Province of Upper Germany, S./,,* his testimony and 
that of other vzvt gravissimz, such as Spondanus, Lambecius, 
and Possevinus, are given concerning the merits of the cele- 
brated Gretser ; and Ponce de Leon quotes him in his Appro- 
bation of Nieremberg’s Varones Jlustres. 

His career was chequered and somewhat stormy. As 
professor of philosophy, missioner, controversialist, prisoner, 
military chaplain, war correspondent, and writer, he let his light 


1 Edited by Bliss, iii. 96. 2 Moréri’s Dictionnaire Historique, v. Fitzsimon. 
3 Bishop Routh, in Hibernia Resurgens, Edit. 1621. * Decas ix. 
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shine before friends and foes; and his social, literary, mis- 
sionary, and, if I may so express it, his militant gifts, won and 
commanded a large share of attention over a very wide field. 
A convert to the Catholic Church, he was very much in earnest, 
energetic, bold, and aggressive in her defence, both at home 
and abroad. To that defence he enthusiastically devoted his 
life-work, his immense force of character, his chivalrous courage, 
his brilliant talents, and his fearless and uncompromising love 
of truth. Not many, if any, Irishmen have known, or been 
known by, so many men of mark. He was nine or ten years 
old when the Blessed Edmund Campion lived and moved 
among Fitzsimon’s relatives in Dublin; at ten he was 
sent to study at Manchester; he afterwards pursued his 
studies at Oxford and at the University of Paris, where he 
cultivated the acquaintance of Fleming, Darbishire, and Tyry; 
thence he went to Pont-a-Mousson University, of which Father 
Fleming was Chancellor, and after a visit to Rome, he became 
the pupil of Lessius at Douay, where he was appointed professor 
of philosophy, and formed an acquaintance with Lombard and 
Rosweyde. In Ireland he was well known to the court of 
Essex, if not to Essex himself ; and in the Low Countries and 
Germany he won the friendship or formed the acquaintance of 
the Duke de Croy, Marshal Duke de Bucquoy, Tilly, Wallen- 
stein, Piccolomini, Spinola, Tieffenbach, Lichtenstein, Monte- 
cuculli, the Prince of Anhalt, and the veteran Count Edward 
Fitzgerald, who covered himself with glory at the siege of 
Ostend, and contributed signally to the victory of the White 
Mountain at Prague. 

In the sixteenth century there were three families of Fitz- 
simons, “all of name and account in Dublin.” They lived at 
Swords, Balmadrocht, and the Grange, and “they were for the 
most part buried in the Church of St. Tullock.” William Fitz- 
simon incurred the displeasure of the Government on account 
of his attachment to the Faith, and he, or another William, 
buried the martyred body of Dr. O'Hurley. Michael was a 
Papist impossible to be reformed ; Edward was Prime Sergeant- 
at-law from 1574 to 1594, and opposed the trial and execution 
of Archbishop O’Hurley, and, like all the Irish lawyers of his 
day, was a “thwarter and hinderer of the Reformation.” Father 
Michael, son of a Dublin alderman, was one of eleven priests 
and Jesuits seized in Munster and Connaught in 1593, and for 
being a priest, he was hanged in the corn-market of Dublin. 
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Dr. Leonard Fitzsimon, Professor of Divinity, is praised by our 
Father Henry for having reflected honour on his native land, 
and advanced the cause of our country to his greatest power, 
giving it many rare helps to the glory of God and the discom- 
fiture of heretics, leaving his glorious memory in benediction. 
Henry, the subject of this memoir, was, I believe, of the family 
of Swords. He was born on the 31st of May, 1566. His father 
was Nicholas, a Dublin alderman (or “ senator”), gentleman, and 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Fitzsimon. His mother was Anna 
Sedgrave. Henry was uncle of a Catholic gentleman named 
‘Carey, and was linked in kindred with Dr. Christopher Cusack, 
“a man of honourable descent and alliance with the noblest 
ranks,” and also with “ part of the issue of Primate Loftus, who 
raised his plentiful brood to noble alliances and lofty estates.” 
He was a kinsman of Henry and James Ussher, Protestant 
Primates of Armagh. He was also related to the Stanihursts, 
and Taylor of Swords.t At the age of ten, he was “ inveigled 
into heresy ;” studied grammar, humanities, and rhetoric for 
four years at Manchester, whither he was sent, I suppose, in 
order to be nursed in Puritanism, his parents being probably 
dead at that time. He was a youth of great natural gifts, 
magnis nature virtbus instructus,as we are informed by Father 
Young, his contemporary ; and he says of himself: “I have a 
natural repugnance to all deceit, and, whatever faults I may 
have had, all my acquaintances will justify me, that I have 
ever, from a child, abhorred swearing and lying. For one 
thing I am very thankful to our Reformers, that they imitate 
less every day the corrupt custom of loose Catholics, who swear 
on every occasion ‘by the Masse;’ yet I am sorry they have 
preceded to a greater inconvenience by what succeedeth, as I 
show them in this epigram : 
In elder times an ancient custom ’twas 
To swear in weighty matters ‘ By the Masse ;’ 
But when Mass was put down, as old men note, 
They swore then ‘ By the Cross of this grey Grote ;’ 
And when the Cross likewise was held in scorn, 
Then ‘ Faith and Trouth’ for common oaths were sworn. 
But now men banished have both Faith and Trouth, 
So that ‘G. d—n me’ is the common oath.— 


Thus custom keeps decorum by gradation, 
Losing Mass, Cross, Faith, Truth—followeth Damnation.” 


1 In the Dictionary of National Biography it is stated that Fitzsimon’s mother 
was sister of Sidgreave of Inglewight, in Lancashire, but she really was of the 
family of the Segraves of Killeglan and Cabra, from which came many Irish Jesuits. 
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On the 26th of April, 1583, he was matriculated as a 
member of Hart Hall, and, according to the Oxford A¢hene, in 
December following, he, or some other Henry Fitzsimon, was 
elected student of Christ Church. He studied rhetoric again 
at Oxford, but, as he himself says, /evzter, or not very closely. 

He left the University in 1586 or 1587; but it is not true 
that he had previously “ seen the vanity of Protestantism,” and 
“embraced the Catholic religion,” as Moréri! and Cooper? assert. 
So honest Anthony Wood? was mistaken in saying, “sure it was 
that he being then in his mind, if not before, a Roman Catholic, 
went beyond the seas and entered the Society of Jesus ; his 
natural disposition being strongly inclined to controversy, he 
devoted himself to the study of the disputed points of religion.” 
Before he “went beyond the seas” he had come to Ireland and 
“given disedification in Dublin by his error” and by the 
pugnacity of his Protestantism before he went to air his heresy 
on the Continent. 

Fitzsimon writes of himself: 

“Tn the year 1587, being the twentieth of my age and the 
tenth of my education in heresie, I came to Paris so far over- 
weening of my profession, that I surmised to be able to convert 
to Protestancie any encounterer whatsoever. Neither did I find 
any of the ordinarie Catholics whom I did not often gravel. 
At length, to my happiness, I was overcome by Father Thomas 
Darbyshire, an owld English Jesuit, who was a nephew of 
Bishop Bonner, had been formerlie Archdeacon of Essex, and 
had been a long time experienced in the reduction of many 
thousands to the Catholic religion. Only to holie water I 
remained squeamish, I know not how, rather by ignorant than 
obstinate or malicious doubtfulness. At the same time a vehe- 
ment tormenting pain seized my third finger of the left hand, 
with that smarting grief that I thought often to chop it off. No 
fomentation could qualifie it. A holiday requiring my going to 
Masse, I would not in the first fervour of my devotion omit it, 
not knowing then but that I was bound thereto notwithstanding 
all pain. Repairing, therefore, to St. Severin’s Church, my pain 
redoubled in such scorching excess, that I teared and groaned 
in the greatest agonie ; and being near the holie water font, I 
plunged in my whole hand, not then for devotion, but for 
refrigeration. To Thee, O Lord my God! be all praise for 


1 Moréri’s Dictionnaire Historique. 2 Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 
3 Athene Oxon. 
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ever and ever, who at that very instant, insensiblie, entirelie, 
abundantlie, didst heal me, without any sensible sign of my 
former pain, and with exclusion of all paleness thereby procured, 
in the presence of Mr. Henry Segrave, Mr. John Lea, Mr. 
Dominick Roche, and many others, giving me occasion to be 
confounded for my incredulitie, and eternallie thankful for my 
deliverance. To Thee, therefore, again and again, be all glory 
for ever and ever! Amen.”? 

“ Because I embraced the Holy Catholic Faith, Mr. Hewetson 
terms me an apostate, and so does Mr. Rider, who tried to 
corrupt me and win me back with the promise of a prebend. 
I cannot hate the person of one sometime deluded, considering 
my own misfortune to have been miscarried. Ignorance of 
childhood and blind education deceived me. I was defiled, I 
confess, with the same or like errors which I now discover and 
prosecute. ~° Why do I spend so precious time and so much 
pains? Only to confound my errors and to do satisfaction 
to truth and religion which I impugned. This also was the 
cause that, for two years after my return to Dublin, I was 
burning to dispute with the ringleaders of the Reform—lI wished 
it even, for this reason alone, that where my error had given 
disedification, my condemnation of error might wipe away the 
stain. ¢ 

“T confess to the temperate Protestant reader to have been 
a long time brought up in Protestancie, and to have waded 
therein with confidence, professing it in Catholic countries, not 
without as well danger as firm intention to have died for it. 
And when I did abandon it, it was not for any greater temporal 
preferment as is known publicly by what I then was, and by 
what possibilities I had in respect of what I now am, and do 
pretend to be.” 

How long young Fitzsimon lived exposed to some danger 
from the Parisian citizens; how often he disputed on matters 
of religion, “with all encounterers whatever ;” how long he re- 
mained in vehement conflict with the ideas of those around 
him; how many he “gravelled” before he was converted by 
the “owld Jesuit,” it were hard to tell. All we know is that he 
had been studying at the University of Paris before the time 
of his reception into the true Church. In his book entitled 


1 Fitzsimon’s Sacrifice of the Masse, p. 115. 
* Fitzsimon’s Reply to Rider, chapter headed, ‘‘To the Temperate Protestant 
Reader.” 
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Britannomachia, or the “ Battle of the British Ministers,” he 
glories in the fact that the great French University owed its 
origin to Irishmen, and he thankfully records that it “ brought 
him back to the true fold.” From these words we may con- 
clude, that other forces and influences besides the talent of 
Father Darbyshire contributed to his conversion, which was 
determined or precipitated by his trial of strength with that 
holy man. 

Fitzsimon seems to have gone to Rome after his conversion, 
as appears from the following passage addressed to Dean Rider, 
written before he went to Rome as a Jesuit: “ Mr. Rider, do 
not St. Bernard’s words nearly belong to you, in your last attire 
wherein I did behold you, when you came forth in your short 
cloak and short cassock, ungirded, and lifted before and on 
both sides, to present in sight a great trunk pair of French 
russet or dowk purple leather breeches? And at other times, 
when you ruffle and glitter in your satin gown faced with 
velvet, in your silks, in your pontificalibus? Upon my con- 
science, among all the princes of blood of the clergy whom 
I viewed in Rome and elsewhere, I did behold none so player- 
like, or whose altars were less bright than their spurs, as yours 
and your own self. What I might say of others of the same 
crew I leave to another time.” 

He went to Pont-a-Mousson University in 1587, and studied 
rhetoric for one year, philosophy for three years, from 1588 
to 1591, and took out his degree of Master of Arts. Then he 
read theology for three months at Pont-a-Mousson, and for 
seven weeks at Douay, privately studying casuistry at the 
same time. Having been received into the Society by Father 
Oliver Manare, at Douay, he went to the Novitiate of Tournay 
on April 15, 1592. His father was dead at that time.? 

In his treatise on the Mass he thus gives his reason for 
joining the Society: “To my Fathers and Brothers of the 
Society of Jesus, I cannot choose but applaud, that as they 
are known to be most behated by the precursors of Antichrist, 
so also they may presume to be most persecuted by Antichrist 
himself, as, by their very name of Jesuits and whole profession, 
his adversaries. And I glory as much as in any other com- 
mendation of my Order, that by heretics we are called the 
janizaries of the Pope, who most impugn the impiety of heretics, 
who most rescue others from their conjuration, who most arm 

1 Entry written by Fitzsimon in the Album of the Novitiate of Tournay. 
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others against their fraud, and who most by them are abhorred, 
rejected, and by prisons and penalties most of all Catholics 
maliciously maligned—whereof, among a thousand other proofs, 
the late procurement in Ireland to have only Jesuits withdrawn 
out of the countrie deserveth to be registered. It is, says 
St. Jerome,.a sign of great, glory to be particularly detested 
by heretics; and for this very particular glory, as I have 
elsewhere protested, I acknowledge to have elected the Jesuits’ 
standard, under which I might militate to my Saviour and 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to His sacred spouse, the Catholic 
Church.” 

On June 2, 1593, he was sent to pursue his theological 
studies in Louvain, under the famous Father Lessius, to whom 
he testifies his grateful affection in his Brétannomachia. There 
also it was that he made the intimate acquaintance of Father 
Rosweyde and Dr.Peter Lombard. He so distinguished himself, 
that he was appointed to the chair of philosophy in the famous 
College of Douay, where, out of one thousand two hundred 
students, three hundred and forty were studying philosophy. 
“He paid,” says Wood, “the closest attention to his public 
duties and private studies, and became thoroughly acquainted 
with all the controverted points of belief.” His success drew 
from a good judge, Bishop Rothe of Ossory, the exclamation : 
“What shall I say of Henry Fitzsimon ?—that subtle professor 
of philosophy at Douay, that great athlete of Christ, renowned 
in his chains, strong in defending the faith, and successful 
in bringing back wanderers to the fold.”! At this time, or even 
about the year 1591, he was drawn to the study of Irish history, 
for he tells, at p. 119 of his work on the Mass, published in 
1611, how in twenty years’ search he could never find any 
suspicion to the contrary of his opinion, that Ireland “ received 
pure beginning of Christianity between the years 203 and 227.” 
He tells us that he “ ransacked all libraries in his way for our 
countrie’s antiquities, and found a hand-written Life of St. Patrick 
in the library of our College of Douay.” 

About the year 1595, “the Irish exiles, everywhere dis- 
persed by persecution,” sent a petition to the Pope, stating 
that “proper instructors were wanting in Ireland.” “We are 
most anxious,” they say, “that fit and competent persons may 
be sent to our country. Wherefore, most Holy Father, we 
lay our wishes and those of our people at the feet of your 


1 Rothe’s Hibernia Resurgens. Edit. 1621. 
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Holiness. . . . Since (a most merciful God preserving the seed 
for us) there are of our nation some priests of the Society 
of Jesus, well able to produce the greatest fruit in our father- 
land, we humbly beg that some of these priests may be sent, 
under the auspices of your Holiness, into the yellow harvest 
of Ireland.” O’Neill, after having defeated at Clontibret Sir 
John Norreys, the most experienced of Elizabeth’s Generals, 
backed up this petition. 

There were at that time about forty Irish Jesuits. Father 
Houling, who had been on the Irish Mission before, was in 
Lisbon, where he had founded a College for Irish youth ; Father 
Rochford, who had toiled many years in that vineyard, had just 
gone to his reward. There were no Fathers fixed in the country for 
about ten years, though they paid flying visits to it,and did their 
best for it in foreign lands, at Douay, Salamanca, Lisbon, and 
elsewhere. The mission was one of the oldest of the Society— 
“it was founded by St. Ignatius, continued by Laynez, much 
increased by St. Francis Borgia, and encouraged and fostered 
by Aquaviva. For this arduous mission Father General selected 
Fitzsimon and the famous Father Archer, who, with Father 
Thomas White, had founded the Irish College of Salamanca, of 
which he was first Rector. Archer, under the assumed name 
of Bowman, the Saxon form of his. Norman name, landed at 
Waterford in October, 1596, and, no doubt, Fitzsimon reached 
Dublin about the same time. We learn that date from the 
State Papers ; but probably they went to the North before that, 
as the Protestant Bishop of Cork wrote on the 6th of July: 
“Tyrone hath three English Jesuits with him. The young 
merchants in the cities and towns go to their Masses with their 
daggers and pistols ready prepared. I have not five at service 
nor ¢iree at Communion. I wish, and I speak with all humitity, 
that these seducers, as priests, friars, Jesuits, and seminaries and 
their maintainers, be restrained, and some sharp punishment 
devised for them.” 

In the year 1597 the Father General wrote to Father Archer 
and Father Fitzsimon congratulating them on their success, and 
at the same time warning them to be mindful of the times, and 
not to compromise in any way the safety of their countrymen. 
On the roth of August, 1598, Father Archer writes to Father 
General: “ Your letter of the 14th of March did not reach me 
till the 1st of August, although Father Fitzsimon got it three 
months before that time; since my arrival I have been very 
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hard pressed, and I have seen Father Fitzsimon only once, and 
then for less than an hour.” On the 25th of September, 1598, 
Father Hamill, a secular priest, says that Father Fitzsimon 
“pursues his missionary career with not less fruit than Father 
Archer. On Sundays and festivals he preaches to great crowds 
with ardent zeal and absolute forgetfulness of self. He converts 
hundreds to the faith. Not to speak of others who have returned 
to the Catholic Church in Dublin, one hundred persons, who 
last year communicated according to the Protestant fashion, this 
year received instruction, reconciliation, confession, and Com- 
munion from this good Father. The Catholics were edified at 
the tears, the repentance, and the fervour of these converts. 
Lest there might be too great a crowd, and lest too much 
attention might be attracted, it was arranged that sixty should 
receive-Communion one day and forty the next. This created 
a holy rivalry to be on the first day, and to have the happiness 
of receiving our Lord at the banquet of His love. The Catholics 
were so struck with the novelty and piety of the scene that for 
many days they spoke of nothing else, and thanked Almighty 
God for the grace conferred on the converts and on the whole 
Irish Church. As the Catholics increased daily, Father Fitz- 
simon thought it well to erect a chapel in the house of a 
nobleman, at which the faithful might assemble. He got the 
hall lined with tapestry and covered with carpets, and had an 
altar made, which was as handsome and as elegantly furnished 
and decorated as any altar in Ireland; and he had High Mass 
celebrated with full orchestra, composed of harps, lutes, and all 
kinds of instruments except the organ. Before High Mass 
there were three Low Masses, at which very many partook of 
the Bread of Angels with incredible sweetness of Divine con- 
solation. After the Gospel, Father Fitzsimon preached with 
immense success and fruit, and after Mass he received many 
into the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. The Sodality has been 
established in Dublin, and in it are families of the first rank ; 
it flourishes and increases every day. The joy of all was 
unbounded, as that High Mass was the first solemn Mass 
celebrated for the last forty years. 1 cannot put in a letter all 
that deserves to be written about the piety and perseverance of 
our people. Father Fitzsimon, in order to provide for the 
salvation of all of them, makes various apostolic excursions. 
Always ready, eager, and burning to help his countrymen, he 
allows himself no rest. Wherever he goes or tarries, he speaks 
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of God and of things of God; he teaches the heads of families 
their duties, and how to live in the fear and love of God. They 
obey him carefully, and carry out his plans, and are devoted to 
Christian piety. Moreover, he has got together twelve youths, 
well educated and disciplined, virtuous and talented, whom he 
intends to send to Flanders. He has also some young virgins, 
who have already consecrated themselves to God by a vow of 
perpetual virginity, and who await in Dublin an opportunity of 
sailing, to join a religious order on the Continent. Most loving 
Father, if twenty of our Fathers were sent to Ireland the whole 
country would soon be brought back to the true faith. All they 
want are guides; wherefore, take care to send thither all who 
know Irish or English. No one will interfere with their 
missionary labours in that kingdom. The Viceroy, hearing 
about the doings of Father Fitzsimon, invited him to dispute 
with the parsons. Father Henry accepted the invitation ; but 
they were afraid, and declined to have anything to do with 
Jesuits and Seminarists. They preferred flying before the fight 
to flying after defeat, and they suffered all the greater confusion 
that they used to boast that no Papist in Ireland or in the 
universe could withstand their attacks. 

“The Catholics go armed to Mass in order to protect the 
priests and themselves, and hence the parsons, who formerly en- 
riched themselves by their raids on the ‘ Mass-houses,’ are afraid 
to prowl about in search of altar ornaments. These things I 
have abridged from the letter of Patrick Hamill (says Father 
Leinich). In conclusion, I earnestly beg that you will obtain 
for me, an unworthy and useless servant, the favour of being 
sent to that holy and happy mission of Ireland. This favour I 
have asked for a long time from Father General, and from your 
predecessor. 

“From this College of St. Anthony, Lisbon, the 25th of 
September, 1598,—NICHOLAS LEINICH.” 

In November, 1598, Father Fitzsimon tells how his adver- 
saries, challenged by him, would not meet him in discussion. 
They laid snares to capture him ; he got notice from the magis- 
trates and escaped; had gone through various parts of the 
kingdom with good results, converted six heretics, very many 
schismatics, heard an immense number of confessions ; preached 
every Sunday and holiday, and some people travelled twenty 
miles to hear him ; and reconciled three great lords who were at 
feud and bent on shedding blood. 
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About this time Father Christopher Holywood, on his way 
to Ireland as Superior to the mission, was imprisoned in the 
Tower, from which, under the name of Bushlock, he wrote in 
1599, that “Bertram’s first-born (Father Archer), who lives in 
one part of the island, is called a favourer of sedition, and 
Bertram’s younger son (Fitzsimon), who dwells in another part, 
is looked on as a propagator of heresy ; he keeps within bounds, 
but is not cautious enough. Alas! our Ireland is a prey to 
disunion ; it is quite divided, and is full of soldiers.” 

Father Field, in September, 1599, reports that Father Fitz- 
simon is working hard ; crowds flock to hear him and are con- 
verted ; his Sodality is spreading the practices of solid piety ; 
he collects money for the support of the Irish College at Douay; 
he leads rather an open, demonstrative life, never dines without 
six or eight guests, and, when he goes through the country, he 
rides with three or four gentlemen, who serve as companions ; 
many leading men are brought to the fold. Father Fitzsimon 
adds at the same date that “many join the Church; in one day 
four Englishmen were converted by me, of whom three were 
men of distinction; the Sodality brings people to the sacra- 
ments ; the whole town of Drogheda has joined it.” 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE second public session of the Vatican was held on January 
6, 1870, the feast of the Epiphany. Solemn Mass having been 
first celebrated at the altar in the middle of the Hall, the Pope 
rising at his throne with head uncovered, uttered aloud the 
Profession of Faith. This consisted of the Nicene Creed with 
the definitions of the Council of Trent. Then the same Profession 
was read from the pulpit, after which each of the Fathers, one 
by one in order of dignity and seniority, came forward to the 
Papal throne, where, kneeling and holding the right hand on 
the Book of the Gospels, he swore assent and observance. 
From this date, during more than three months that intervened 
between the second and third public sessions, about half a 
dozen draft-statutes, all but one on matters of discipline, 
were discussed, and a great deal of most important work 
accomplished which, though not confirmed and promulgated, 
still remains for future use. The one exception was the 
dogmatic statute on Catholic Faith, directed specially against 
the errors of modern philosophy. During this period about 
forty private sessions of the full Council were held, at which the 
attendance ranged between five and six hundred. 

All the measures which were to be submitted to the Council 
had been distributed in writing at the beginning ; among these 
was the draft-statute on the Church of Christ, which, however, 
was not actually introduced until five months later. When 
it was found that it contained no mention of the burning 
question of Infallibility, the Council felt that the whole responsi- 
bility in that matter had been cast upon their shoulders ; that 
it was for them either to give Gallicanism a tacit approval which 
would gain solemnity from the vehemence of the surrounding 
conflict, or to take the initiative in stamping it out for ever. 
Accordingly, the chiefs of the Ultramontanes (that was the 
term, now almost forgotten, by which the infidel press loved 
to call them) busied themselves during the month of January 
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in collecting signatures to a petition, begging that the question 
be laid before the Hall. On the 28th this petition was presented 
to the Cardinal Presidents, bearing four hundred and ten 
signatures. Such an overwhelming majority seemed from the 
first to make success certain. From it I extract the following 
words of playful irony: “Those who have made public their 
opinion against the opportuneness of the aforesaid definition, 
have not dared to call in question the truth itself; so that 
it seems to have come about providentially, that whereas before 
we were unanimous about the substantial point, we have now 
become unanimous also as to its opportuneness, for we too con- 
sider that the definition is not opportune, but in every respect 
absolutely necessary.” 

But the minority had been equally active. On the very next 
day a counter-petition, signed with one hundred and thirty-six 
names, was laid before His Holiness. If anywhere, we should 
be able to find here a true and authoritative statement of 
the real sentiments of the minority. Therefore I will make an 
extract from the weighty and dignified words of this address. 


It is beyond doubt, that all the faithful owe true obedience to the 
decrees of the Apostolic See. Besides it is taught by learned and holy 
men: that what the successor of St. Peter speaking ex cathedra lays 
down concerning faith or morals is, even without the consent of the 
Churches in any way expressed, altogether irreversible. Nevertheless, 
we may not pass over in silence, that there remain grave difficulties 
arising from the words and acts of the Fathers of the Church, from 
genuine historical documents, and from Catholic teaching itself, which 
must be completely solved, before it is possible for this doctrine to 
be commended to the Christian world as certainly revealed by God. 
But from the discussion of these the spirit shrinks, and relying on Your 
fatherly kindness, we beg that the necessity for such deliberations 
may not be imposed on us. Furthermore, while we exercise the pastoral 
office among the more powerful nations, we know by experience the 
state of affairs, and we are certain that the definition which is demanded 
will supply new weapons to the enemies of religion to rouse even men 
of the better sort to hatred of Catholicity, and will give an excuse to 
the Governments of our countries to attack the few remaining rights 
of the Church. Wherefore, we earnestly pray You, whose wisdom and 
prudence we have ever looked up to, not to will or allow that burdens 
too heavy to bear be laid upon our shoulders, and the dangers amid 
which we discharge the sacred ministry augmented by more grievous 
difficulties. 


However, it would in any case be months before this 
question would come on for discussion; but meanwhile an 
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undercurrent of uneasiness was disturbing the waters of peace. 
These feelings found an outlet in various minor grievances 
which almost inevitably beset so numerous and heterogeneous 
an assembly. Dissatisfaction was expressed at all the officials 
of the Council being Italians; the Hall, constructed to hold 
nine hundred, was much too large for an assembly of six 
hundred, and the voice of many speakers was lost in space; 
the variety of Latin pronunciations increased the difficulty of 
following ; it was thought by some that the speeches, which 
were all taken down in shorthand, should be each day printed 
and distributed, while the hundred Vicars-Apostolic, or mis- 
sionary bishops, present at the Council, were looked upon as 
unduly swelling the ranks of the majority, though it is hard to 
see why they should not be as good judges of the faith and the 
wants of their flocks as resident bishops, even if their sees did 
not pretend to local traditions of independence. Finally, it was 
petitioned that the Council in its private sessions should be 
broken up into six national conventions, in which of course 
local feeling could speak with far more authority. Eighty 
prelates subscribed to this proposal. 

All these grievances were of course eagerly taken up, 
magnified and multiplied, by busy tongues and pens outside, 
and the wildest rumours of tyranny on one side, and exaspera- 
tion on the other, were freely asserted as established facts. 
With regard to the preponderance of Italians, and the freedom 
of debate, exactly the same charges had been just as vehem- 
ently brought against the great Council of Trent. One of 
the most dignified and deserving of respect, of all the protests 
that passed the conciliary precincts, was that contained in a 
private letter from the Archbishop of Paris to Napoleon the 
Third. And yet throughout, it suggests to us a mind more 
conscious of irritation than of any adequate cause producing it. 


It is difficult to maintain [writes Mgr. Darboy] that the Council 
has all the signs of liberty. It did not make its own order of procedure ; 
that would be but a small grievance, if the rights of a free assembly 
had been sufficiently guaranteed. According to the arrangement made 
by himself, the Holy Father has named presidents, secretaries, tellers 
or scrutinizers, and masters of ceremonies, say eighty officials of the 
Council, nearly all Italians resident in Rome.!_ He has named also the 
Commission on whose report he will accept or reject, without giving 
any reason, all proposals of reform or new measures to be submitted 
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1 These officials had no vote. 
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to the Council. The Special Committees have been elected under 
influences to which he is no stranger, whether they are his instruments 
or that he only tolerates them. A Cardinal of high authority, the 
chief President of the Council, drew up the list of candidates, which 
members of religious orders and obsequious Bishops spread about, and 
backed up among two hundred and fifty Vicars-Apostolic, Abbots and 
Generals of Orders, indebted to the Holy See in every respect, 
and placed even materially in dependence on him. Thus was the 
majority made: the official list of candidates was passed as had been 
willed and ruled beforehand ; not a man more and not a man less; 
seven or eight Italians to two or three Frenchmen; the Ultramontanes 
winning along the whole line, to the entire exclusion of all whose 
Romanism was not sufficiently accentuated. 


Here let me interrupt the letter to show how the numerous 
inaccuracies of fact weaken the force of this complaint. The way 
in which.the important Committee of Faith was elected has 
been described at the end of the first part of this narrative. 
Cardinal de Angelis did not draw up the list of candidates for 
the advocates of Infallibility, but only approved it when shown 
to him; nor was he then a president of the Council, being 
appointed later, on the death of Cardinal de Reisach. Thus 
the list was not in any sense official The real number of 
Vicars-Apostolic is more than doubled ; and the cruel charge, 
insinuated here, but openly asserted and proclaimed in the press, 
that they acted under intimidation and from interested motives, 
is not supported by any shred of proof! The “seven or 
eight Italians to two or three Frenchmen,” must be corrected 
from the facts thus: on the Committee of Faith, which consisted 
of twenty-four deputies from the Council, there were elected 
from the Italians Mgrs. d’Avanzo of Calvi and Teano, Cugini 
of Modena, Zinelli of Treviso, and Cardoni of Edessa; from 
the French, Mgrs. Pie of Poitiers, and Régnier of Cambrai. 
Lastly, the “entire exclusion” of the minority is another 
inaccuracy, for the Primate of Hungary was on the Committee, 
and we find his name appended to the counter-petition on 
the Infallibility with these words: “John Simor, &c., intimately 
persuaded of the pernicious results to Catholicity in Hungary 
of making the definition which is asked for by some.”? 





1 Only one Vicar-Apostolic was on the Committee of Faith, Walter Steins, S.J., 
afterwards Archbishop of Calcutta. 

? This great Prelate, afterwards Cardinal, died while this article was passing 
through the press. At the time of his death he was maintaining a brave conflict 
for the rights of the Church over the children of mixed marriages. 
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Now to proceed with the letter : 


The extremists have just made a petition to ask that the Council 
may define the Infallibility of the Pope. It is endorsed with signatures, 
the number of which is unknown, but which mount to some hundreds, 
they say [just 410]; to attract a greater number, the report was spread, 
right or wrong, that the Holy Father wanted it. We form a group of 
about 150 Bishops [the exact number was 136], of all nations except 
Spain, who have just sent to the Pope a counter-petition, to beg him 
not to allow such a question to be proposed, on account of the diffi- 
culties theological, historical, and political, with which it bristles. Such 
are, Sire, the chief facts which allow us to appreciate the position of 
the Bishops here; if I am not mistaken, their liberty does not appear 
complete, and in consequence the authority of their decisions will be 
weakened ; moreover, the tendencies which are developing among them 
may lead to unfortunate results for every one, for the Church as well as 
for the states of Europe. I ask myself whether the common good, 
the interests of society both religious and civil, do not demand that 
assistance be brought to us. Could not the Government of the Empire 
make known to the Pontifical Government the apprehensions which the 
first steps of the Council are causing even to sober and unprejudiced 
minds, and give it a glimpse of the possible consequences of the 
tendencies and movements above described? A good number among 
us, Americans, Portuguese, Germans, Italians of the North, Orientals, 
and Frenchmen, speak to this effect, but without result. It is not I, 
certainly, that would advise an attitude to be taken towards the 
Council wanting in chivalry or disinterestedness ; nevertheless, I should 
not wish either, that a great Government like the Emperor’s should 
express a confidence and hopes which the future will perhaps betray. 


This, even in the guarded language of diplomacy, is pretty 
strong. Assuredly, those who hinted at want of freedom within 
the Council, would be far more worthy of credence had they 
kept clear of all attempts to bring governmental pressure to 
bear upon it from without. The advocates of the definition 
had no diplomatic support to count on. Unfortunately, or 
perhaps fortunately, none of these powerful governments 
favoured the definition, and all spoke of the dissentient Bishops 
as the champions of their cause. Nothing is more striking than 
the solidarity with which the Spanish Episcopate stood by the 
definition to a man. They were not basking in governmental 
smiles, the hot breath of revolution made it impossible for them 
to repose in fancied security or indulge the dream of an unreal 
independence. 

The above letter from the Archbishop of Paris was written 
on January 26th. The Bishop of Orleans was no less active 
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as a member of the opposition, and used all the influence of 
his great and well merited reputation to prevent the definition. 

Be not scandalized, reader. These were holy men, lights of 
the Church. Each was fighting for what he held to be the 
interests of God; and when in the final decision the voice of 
God was heard, the winds and waves of strife obeyed Him, “and 
there came a great calm.” In the beautiful words of Mgr. 
Dupanloup himself, written to his flock after the Council: “The 
strifes of the Church are not like those of earth; they do not 
end in personal triumphs, but in the victory of God and of faith 
in His holy will.” 

Meanwhile the debates on the various measures laid before 
the Hall were proceeding without any important differences of 
opinion, but with the minutest and most painstaking delibera- 
tion. Theologians are proverbially prolix ; and here were six 
hundred theologians, of every school and shade of opinion, not 
mere sheep like the majority of an ordinary deliberative 
assembly, but men trained to independent thought, skilled in 
disputation, and most of them likely to have something to say 
which they were convinced the Church would suffer from the 
loss of. But they were not only theologians, they were latinists 
also ; and an immense amount of valuable time was taken up 
in discussing details of language and style. Certain it is that 
the debates were protracted to a portentous length. Speakers 
of oratorical pretensions would weary the assembly for an hour, 
or an hour and a half, with matter that need not have taken 
twenty minutes. As all applause was forbidden, so was all 
expression of dissatisfaction. Thus there were no cries of 
“ Question !” to recall the speakers from innumerable digressions 
back to the matter in hand. Orators of a more pious turn 
would descant at length on charity and the duties of religion, 
as if trying to convert the Bishops to a better life, instead of 
recommending their own opinions on the subject of debate. 
Others spoke in the form of a theological treatise, laying deep 
and solid foundations of first principles, forgetting apparently 
that these were as familiar to their hearers as the principles of 
Latin grammar. Moreover, speaking on the motion before the 
Hall was often a mere pretence, under the cloak of which new 
and important questions were prematurely started. Thus the 
time dragged on from Christmas to Shrovetide, and through 
Lent to Easter. Meanwhile the political atmosphere was 
thickening for a storm. Rumours of impending trouble grew rifer 
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every day ; and fears were openly expressed by many that the 
Council might have to separate before its chief work was done. 
Nor was there an entire absence of foundation for the belief 
that obstructive tactics were aiming at this very end. When 
we find a resolution on so simple a matter as the drawing up of 
a universal primary Catechism, not the draft of the Catechism 
itself, but simply of a decree declaring it to be wanted, the 
whole text of which occupied only one page of an ordinary 
book, debated for six whole days and by forty-four speakers, it 
is difficult to resist the impression, which was forced on the 
minds of many of the Fathers, that there was a deliberate and 
sustained attempt to keep off as long as possible the intro- 
duction of the one measure which was uppermost in the 
thoughts of all. We are not then surprised to find that the 
decree Multiplices inter, regulating the mode of procedure, was 
on the petition of forty-three Bishops amended by another, 
Apostolicis Litteris, dated February 20th. This granted the 
Council a drastic power of closure, so that, on the petition of 
ten Bishops given in writing, the presidents could move the 
closure of any stage of a debate, to be decided by a simple 
majority. This was at the beginning of Lent; but the power 
thus granted was only used once, on the 3rd of June, as we 
shall see later. 

At length, in the forty-fifth private session, the dogmatic 
statute on Catholic Faith was put to the decisive vote. It 
contained four chapters, the first on God the Creator, in which 
the spiritual nature, distinct personality, and creative omni- 
potence of God are clearly asserted; the second on the 
existence of Revelation and the authority of Holy Scripture ; 
the third on the nature and necessity of Faith; and the fourth 
on the connection between Faith and Reason. Out of 598 
Fathers present, 515 voted aye, and 83 aye conditionally; none 
voted uo. The conditional votes were considered by the Com- 
mittee of Faith, and a week later, on Easter Tuesday, the 
Council being meanwhile adjourned for the services of Holy 
Week, the amendments were reported and voted on in the Hall, 
only two being accepted. The fact that all the other conditional 
votes were, at the solemn voting of the public session, merged 
in the ayes, makes it clear that the Fathers generally did not 
attach much importance to a conditional vote as distinct from 
a simple aye. 

On Low Sunday, April 24th, the Pope held the third public 
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session. After the singing of High Mass, the statute om Catholic 
Faith having been read from the pulpit by the Bishop of 
Fabriano, it was voted unanimously, and confirmed by His 
Holiness in the form of a Papal Bull. 

In answer to the petition of the 410 Fathers of January 28th, 
the draft of a new chapter on Papal Infallibility, to be added 
to the statute on the Church of Christ, had been distributed to 
all on March 6th, and every one had had ample time to send 
in his written observations thereon. Cardinal de Angelis, chief 
President of the Hall, and Cardinal Bilio, President of the 
Committee of Faith, had been for more than a month besieged 
with petition after petition, and interview after interview, first 
from one side and then from the other, one praying that this 
statute might be introduced without delay, the other moving 
heaven and earth to have it postponed in favour of other 
measures. The Presidents were in a very difficult position, and 
more than once expressed themselves in favour of postpone- 
ment. The crisis was serious. If after the third public session 
another question should be given the precedence, no one could 
foresee when, if at all, the question of the Infallibility was 
likely to be taken in hand. At length the evident and per- 
sistent earnestness of the majority could not be further resisted. 
But the minority had still another string to their bow. If they 
could not delay the discussion any more, they could perhaps 
water down the definition to a more palatable flavour. In this 
they succeeded in winning over Cardinal Bilio to their side, so 
that when the Committee of Faith met under his presidency on 
May 6th, he astonished them by laying before them a new 
formula considerably restricting the scope of the definition. 
The parties in the Hall being reflected in the Committee, some 
of the latter at once welcomed the hope of compromise, 
and others were by argument won over to agree with the 
President. Only two held out firm and constant, arguing 
that if the doctrine was not to be defined in its com- 
pleteness, it were better to leave it alone, which, however, in 
face of the expectations of the Catholic world, was quite 
impossible. The names of these two are not published, and 
we will not attempt to conjecture who they were. And, in 
fact, when the definition was submitted to the Council in 
Cardinal Bilio’s new form, so many objections and remon- 
strances were sent in to the Committee of Faith, that it was 
forced to return to the more explicit wording. 
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This crisis was known outside the Council, and the excite- 
ment in the Catholic world was intense. Theology became a 
family topic. Schoolboys glibly discussed the meaning of ex 
cathedra, and the difference between Infallibility and Impecca- 
bility, over their dinners. To them the doctrine was not in the 
slightest degree new or doubtful; and they found it hard to 
understand how the other side could call themselves Catholics 
at all, much less Roman Catholics, as they did, though of course 
they would not acknowledge any Catholicism that was not 
Roman _ The hostile press was making a supreme effort to turn 
the scale of public opinion against the Council. Two letters 
appeared in the Zzmes, anonymous of course then as still, like 
all the revelations that made any stir, but purporting to come 
from two of the opposing prelates, in which the most despotic 
tyranny and most servile obsequiousness were attributed in 
words of unutterable bitterness to the majority. It was natural 
that Catholics should be perplexed and grieved by these 
reiterated accusations, and it was to reassure their troubled 
minds that Mgr. Régnier, Archbishop of Cambrai, issued from 
Rome his famous pastoral, dated May 15th. He begins by 
giving an emphatic and detailed denial of the current stories. 


The material arrangements of the Council [writes the Archbishop] 
were at first defective, no one denies it. But it is certain that long 
ago those inconveniences have been removed. The Hall, which had 
been made too long, has been reduced to quite reasonable proportions, 
so that any speaker with an ordinary voice can make himself heard 
by the whole audience. There remain the grave differences in the 
pronunciation of Latin, a difficulty independent of acoustic conditions 
and inseparable from an assembly such as ours. ... But if these 
discussions are easily heard and followed, are they free? They are, 
perfectly, we assure you; and we do not hesitate to say that the 
immense majority of our venerable colleagues share our conviction in 
this respect. We have assisted at all the sessions, without a single 
exception, and it is as an attentive and impartial witness of everything 
that has passed, that we repeat: Yes, liberty in the Council has been 
carried even to its furthest limits. The eminent Cardinals who preside 
at our sessions have respected it with a delicacy amounting to scrupu- 
losity, and sometimes considered exce sive. 


Mgr. Régnier then goes on to state clearly and forcibly 
the case against Gallicanism, as the error which the Council 
was bent on condemning. This letter made such an impression, 
that several other Bishops had it published in their own dioceses. 
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And this is the Archbishop of Cambrai whom, with his 1,300,000 
subjects, the writer in the Excyclopedia Britannica ranges 
triumphantly in the ranks of the opposition ! 

While still on the eve of the great debate, this is the best 
opportunity for correcting a false assumption frequently made 
by writers on the Council, notably by the one just mentioned. 
They take for granted that every Bishop of the opposition 
represented the faith and wishes of the clergy and laity of his 
diocese. Of course there was an antecedent probability that 
it would be so, and France especially feared lest the world 
should think it true in her case, seeing that her Bishops were 
the most numerous section in the minority, thirty-one of them, 
or more than one-third, having signed the counter-petition. 
But she was resolved to prove by facts that her mind upon the 
great question of Infallibility was in no way represented by 
these prelates. Suddenly, beginning in the month of April, 
a religious movement sprang up, almost unparalleled in the 
history of nations. From eighty-five dioceses letters to the 
Pope poured into Rome in a continuous stream, signed in 
the aggregate by at least 14,000 priests, including most of the 
cathedral chapters. “The Pope is infallible, as the Virgin is 
immaculate,” wrote the canons of Tarbes, whose aged Bishop 
left them with the hope expressed “of dying at Rome during 
the Council, and gained his desire. The cry was re-echoed 
from all sides, by 300 priests from Marseilles, by 700 from 
Metz, by 850 from St. Brieuc, by 300 from Evreux, to take 
a few of the sees whose Bishops were opposing the definition. 
As to the laity, 12,000 signed petitions from Marseilles alone, 
the Bishop of which town was an active inopportunist. Hundreds 
of new names appeared day after day in the Unzvers newspaper, 
subscribing Peter’s Pence to defray the cost of the Council. 
A plebiscite of Catholic France was spontaneously taken, and 
the Infallibility carried by acclaim.1 On the contrary, nowhere 
in the Church was there any sign of a considerable body of 
disbelievers in the truth of the dogma, except in Germany. 
There the existence of such a body was made known by the 
protests of many Catholic professors against the Council, and 
by the formation of the “Old Catholic” sect under the auspices 
of the most famous of all, Dr. Déllinger. And yet, no nation 

1 The Catholics of the United Kingdom were almost unanimous for the definition, 


bishops, priests, and people. A petition in its favour was signed by 840 English 
priests ; and the laity of England subscribed nearly £3,000 of Peter’s Pence. 
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since then has given such signal and heroic proofs of loyalty 
to the Holy See, as the Catholics of Germany. 

While the free voice of the people of France was thus 
raised in emphatic sympathy with the majority in the Council, 
the power of her Government was still being invoked to overawe 
it. Another letter from the Archbishop of Paris to Napoleon, 
bearing date May 21st, after reminding the Emperor that every 
diplomatic effort made by the French Government so far, to 
prevent the question of Infallibility being proposed to the 
Council, had failed, went on to suggest that, as a demonstra- 
tion of feeling likely to have a great effect at Rome, the 
Imperial Ambassador should be withdrawn. To this proposal, 
however, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ollivier, answered, 
on June 11, that it would be impossible to withdraw from Rome 
the Imperial Ambassador without being constrained also to 
withdraw the Imperial troops, which would have the incon- 
venience of mixing up a purely political question with a 
dogmatic discussion. “Besides,” he went on to say, “we 
should be greatly embarrassed to give a motive for such a 
step. If our Bishops had addressed themselves to us publicly 
and directly, we should be authorized to interfere in their 
affairs; but nothing has been vouchsafed us but mysterious 
and individual communications. . . . It is now many years that 
the one effort of the French Episcopate has been to sever itself 
from the State, and to put everything in the hands of Rome; 
it has disarmed us, in fact, and now that the Papacy is working 
to subjugate it, what can we do? Organic laws, ancient customs, 
everything has been broken in our hands, and we are reduced 
to wishes and words. Our sole weapon would be persecution, 
from which God preserve us.” 

This is indeed a striking testimony to the zeal with which 
the Episcopate of France had combated and defeated Galli- 
canism. It was no longer possible to save even the last 
faint glimmerings of life in its paralyzed frame. But it would 
be most unjust to the memory of a great and holy prelate, 
to impute to him any real sympathy wilh Gallicanism. It may 
be confidently asserted that, had his efforts succeeded, he himself 
would have been foremost in resisting what might be considered 
the logical outcome of the position he had taken up. Whatever 
error of judgment he may have fallen into in these negotiations 
was amply atoned for by the heroic death which, just a year 
from this time, he courted and won. When the horrors of 
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the siege of Paris were followed by the still greater terrors 
of the Communist rising, Mgr. Darboy refused to secure his 
own life by the desertion of his flock. He was seized as a 
hostage by the Commune; and when it became clear that 
the cause of society and religion was triumphing, he received 
with a bullet in his heart the vengeance of godless anarchy, 
and the right to a martyr’s crown. 

The statute on the Church of Christ was introduced in 
the fifty-first private session on May 14th, five hundred and 
seventy-two being present. Those who wished to speak had 
to register their names at least the day before, and were called 
to the pulpit in order of rank and seniority. This was some- 
times unfavourable to the brilliant speakers, but was the only 
way to secure unquestioned impartiality. The mode of pro- 
cedure has been already described in relating the opening 
of the Council. In this debate there are only three stages 
historically interesting: first, the general discussion on the 
principle of the statute ; secondly, the discussion on the text 
of the fourth chapter, in which Papal Infallibility was defined ; 
and thirdly, the decisive vote on the whole. The third was 
a matter of one day, the first occupied fourteen days, and 
the second twelve; the whole debate extending over two 
entire months of a Roman summer. As none of the speeches, 
or abstracts of them, have yet been published, it is impossible 
to give any detailed account; for the anonymous narratives 
published at the time are untrustworthy in direct proportion 
to their minuteness and sensationalism. One of the most graphic 
described how the Cardinals, cowering under the scathing 
eloquence of one of the opposition, pulled their red hats over 
their eyes, to hide their confusion. But at these sessions the 
Cardinals did not wear their hats at all. Others related how, 
when one of the speakers was vigorously inveighing against 
“centralization,” and boldly advocating “ disitalianization,” such 
a tumult arose that he fainted, and was carried senseless from 
the pulpit. As, however, there are at least three versions of 
the orator’s name, and no witness has given his own name 
as a voucher for the story, it remains a story and nothing more. 
Still, we are told by an eye-witness,! that on two occasions, and 
on two only, the strict rules of silence and decorum imposed 
on the assembly did break down, and a scene of clamour 
ensued such as may be witnessed in any exciting debate at 


1 Cardinal Manning, 7rue Story of the Vatican Council, 1877. 
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Westminster or Paris. And if, as the above story implies, 
the principles of Gallicanism were openly proclaimed and 
professed from the pulpit, no juster cause could be imagined 
for such an ebullition of public feeling. But these animated 
scenes, at best, were few and far between. The great majority 
of the speeches must have been more or less wearisome 
expositions of arguments already well known to both sides. 
Considering the fierce light that had beaten upon the subject 
ever since the announcement of the Council three years before, 
it is difficult to conceive how anything hitherto unsaid could 
be found to say about it. When, therefore, fifty speakers, at 
the rate of between four or five a day—a day’s session occupying 
about four hours—had delivered their opinions, harping on the 
worn-out string with proofs and objections which their hearers 
knew by heart, and when it was found that fifty more were 
on the paper, waiting to be heard, human patience could stand 
it no longer. According to the rule of closure established three 
months earlier, the Presidents of the Hall could move that any 
stage of a debate be brought to an end, after being petitioned 
so to do by ten Fathers, in writing. A petition, therefore, 
was drawn up and circulated, and having received one hundred 
and forty-seven signatures, was handed in to the Presidents. 
Three days’ grace was given, and then, after fourteen sessions 
and sixty-four speeches, the closure of the first stage of the 
debate was moved on June 3rd, and carried by an immense 
majority. The last speaker on the general principle of the 
definition was Mgr. Maret, the most advanced of all the 
members of the opposition, whose book, before mentioned, 
showed that he, at any rate, was more than an inopportunist. 

The discussion of the preamble and of the first three 
chapters was short enough, the Committce of Faith being 
meanwhile kept busily occupied with the examination of 
amendments. 

But when the last phase of the battle of words was reached, 
the fourth chapter, it seemed as if the whole contest was to 
begin over again. For a definition by the Church of an article 
of faith is usually couched in one pregnant sentence, every word 
of which is important, a single word being able to turn a clear 
and decisive formula into an ambiguous sham. All the strength, 
therefore, of the rapidly dwindling minority was concentrated 
into a last effort so to amend the concluding and definitive 
sentence of the decree as to take out all its meaning and point. 
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And of course a far greater number were anxious to defend 
with all their might the clearness and force of the text. And 
so, to the dismay of many a patient sufferer, on the first day of 
the discussion on the fourth chapter, seventy-three names of 
intending speakers were announced, and on the next day, 
thirty-two more, and still the number grew. For another dozen 
days the torrent of words rolled on: the various readings 
proposed being argued with wondrous wealth of learning and a 
keen sense of the importance of the point at issue. But it was 
now the middle of July. The heaven above was as molten 
brass, the earth steaming with fever. Fifteen Fathers of the 
Council had died at Rome while it sat. Nearly a hundred 
others had asked and obtained leave to return to their dioceses, 
where some died on their return. More than eighty private 
sessions had been held, each from nine o’clock in the morning 
to one in the afternoon ; and throughout them all the average 
attendance of the Fathers was more than five hundred and 
fifty. Was it really necessary for all this suffering to continue ? 
The vast majority thought not, but still it was resolved not to 
bring the whole debate to an end by the closure, lest the liberty 
of the Council should even seem to be impaired. Fortunately, 
one member of the minority, Mgr. Haynald, Bishop of Kalocza 
in Hungary, was found ready to“undertake the office of spokes- 
man for common sense. He joined with the Archbishop of 
Westminster, and each went about among the intending 
speakers of his own side, and urged them with entreaties and 
persuasions to renounce their right. At first they met with 
opposition, but eventually succeeded. When, therefore, the 
cighty-second session opened, one hundred and fifty-nine 
speeches having been delivered on this statute, amid feelings of 
intense relief, the secretary read out the names of forty-three 
who had renounced their right to speak. Twelve had renounced 
the day before, so that now no one remained ; and the debate 
was declared closed, while shouts of joy and gratitude rang 
through the Hall—joy and gratitude, not only for deliverance 
from the intolerable strain of body and mind, but for the arrival 
of the long expected day of the triumph of truth. 

On July 13th was fought the last stage of the conflict. The 
statute on the Church of Christ in its final form was submitted 
to the decisive vote. The ayes were 451, the conditional ayes 62, 
the noes 88. Taking the absolute votes alone, the majority was 
five to one. Considering the number that had left Rome with 
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leave, this vote must have included nearly all the Fathers who 
remained ; and so it did, excepting about a dozen who were 
too ill to attend. The sixty-two conditional voters, after their 
amendments had been considered, and all but two rejected by 
the Committee of Faith, had then to make up their minds 
which side they would take in the solemn voting of the public 
session, or whether they would abstain altogether. We cannot 
count abstentions on either side, unless some written record of a 
vote was left behind. And we have already seen that for the 
most part little importance was attached to the conditionality of 
a vote. As a matter of fact, only two out of these 62 voted 
finally against the statute, one in the public session, and one in 
the written protest. Of the rest, 11 gave no final vote at all, 
some being absent through sickness, the other 49 joined the 
ayes. So that taking the vote of July 13th, and dividing up 
the conditionals as they actually voted afterwards, we have 
exactly 500 ayes to 90 noes. 

The Presidents of the Hall, having now brought their 
arduous labours to an end, thought that in view of the ceaseless 
attacks in the press against their administration, they owed 
themselves some vindication of their character. Therefore, in 
the eighty-sixth session, after the amendments accompanying 
the conditional votes had been disposed of, a protestation was 
read in the name of the five Cardinal Presidents. After setting 
forth the constant malevolence with which the Holy See and 
they themselves had been assailed during the Council, they 
named two recent French books, of course anonymous, entitled, 
What passes in the Council,and The Last Hour of the Council, 
as containing a summary of all these calumnies. Therefore the 
assembled Fathers were called upon, if they repudiated these 
charges, and believed that their deliberations had been carried 
on in complete liberty, to acquit publicly the officials of the 
Council by rising in their places. At once a multitude rose in 
every part of the Hall, many with cries of “Anathema!” The 
sub-secretary having proclaimed, “Nearly all have risen,” a 
shout was heard of many voices, crying, “ Not early all, all /” 
These were answered by others, “ All except one! one has not 
risen.” But who this one was, could not be discovered ; and 
when order was restored, it was found in fact that all were 
standing. There were present 552. 

The fourth public session and confirmation of the statute 
having been fixed for July 18th, the minority held a final 
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mecting. Out of the 90 survivors of the 136 who had signed 
the counter-petition, 57 now signed a last protest, recording 
their vote against the definition, and declaring their intention to 
leave Rome at once. Great expectations in the anti-Catholic 
world were aroused by what it chose to consider an incipient 
schism ; but as every one of these prelates sent in their adhe- 
sion to the Vatican decrees—the particulars are all to be found 
in the admirable volume from which most of this account is 
taken!1—those expectations were disappointed. Their senti- 
ments, and the motive of their departure, may be given in their 
own words: “ Our faithful love and reverence do not allow us, 
in a matter so closely concerning the person of Your Holiness, 
to say openly in the face of our Father, Von place?. . . . Mean- 
while, we profess inviolate faith and obedience towards the 
Church of God and towards Your Holiness.”* 

One final attempt at compromise, of a very singular kind, 
was made at the last moment. Mgr. Dupanloup, whom we 
may call the literary and oratorical leader of the opposition, 
addressed to the Pope the following extraordinary letter : 


Most Holy Father,—I feel vehemently impelled to propose to your 
Holiness an idea, which would offer a very simple means of preventing 
the frightful evils with which the Church is threatened by the definition 
of Papal Infallibility in this Council amid the extreme agitation of 
men’s minds. And that, Most Holy Father, without the doctrine being 
thereby weakened ; it would, on the contrary, have made a great step 
in advance in the present Council. 

This is the means I speak of. 

The public session would take place, as has been announced. ‘The 
votes would be taken: then, after the vote, Your Holiness would say 
two things : 

(1) That It rejoices, blesses God, and thanks the Council, for the 
new and most striking confirmation that has been given of the 
prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff by the suffrages, so numerous and 
imposing, of so many Bishops. 


1 The Maria-Laach Collection of Councils, vol. vii. 

* The strong bias of the writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica (the late 
Dr. Littledale) is well shown by his assertion, given without any reference or any 
attempt at proof, which surely such an accusation required, that ‘‘their departure 
was caused by fears for their personal safety.” With much greater justice might we 
point to a letter from the Prussian Minister, Count Arnim, dated June 18, urging on 
them this very step. The letter was made public in 1874, and therefore Dr. Little- 
dale ought to have known of it. But we prefer to take the Bishops’ own words as to 
their own motive. 
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(2) That, nevertheless, considering the circumstances, of Its own 
accord, and after mature reflection before God, It thinks best, in 
Apostolic prudence and moderation, to suspend for the present the 
confirmation of the conciliary vote and the final conclusion, and to 
wait for a more propitious time, and for greater tranquillity in the minds 
of men. 

The Council, I repeat, would have given the doctrine of Infallibility 
a great push forward, which would afterwards greatly facilitate the final 
step, when the right moment should come. 

I pray, &c. 

FELIx, Bishop of Orleans. 


It is needless to say that this proposal of the Opportunists 
was not accepted. It could not have been accepted with justice 
to the Council. 

It now only remained to give the authority of the Church 
to the result of this memorable debate. The Pope held the 
fourth public session on July 18th, with the same ceremonies as 
before. The statute on the Church of Christ was read from 
the pulpit, ending with the definition of the Pope’s Infallibility 
in these words : 


Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from the 
beginning of the Christian faith, . . . we teach and define that it is 
a dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedra—that is, when in the discharge of the office of pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, 
he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church—has, by the Divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, all that Infallibility which the Divine Redeemer willed 
that His Church should have for defining doctrine concerning faith or 
morals ; and that therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
unalterable of their own nature, and not by the consent of the Church. 


A furious thunderstorm was raging. Between moments of 
pitchy darkness, bright flashes of lightning illuminated the Hall, 
falling on the white and gold of the vestments with weird effect. 
As placet after placet followed each other in rapid succession, 
every now and then a deafening roar would suspend the next 
vote till its echoes died away. Some whispered: “It is like 
Mount Sinai ;” others, “It is the funeral of Gallicanism.” At 
last, when all had voted, and only two had publicly uttered 
their dissent (who immediately after the ceremony threw 
themselves on their knees and professed their faith), His 
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Holiness pronounced the formal words of confirmation, and 
then the voices of the Fathers, raised in the Ze Deum, and 
joined by the multitudes in the body of the basilica, drowned 
even the thunder with the praises of God. 

The Freemason Anticouncil, proclaimed by Joseph Ricciardi, 
in the name of the Italian Lodges, met at Naples on December 
10, 1869, two days after the opening of the Vatican Council, 
to the number of about seven hundred. But it did not confine 
itself to subjects connected with religion, and in the midst of 
a violent demonstration against the Government of Napoleon, 
was dissolved by the police after a week’s existence. Never- 
theless, before it dispersed, it issued a decree of its own, the 
words of which ought to make clear to every thinking man, 
against: what point of the battle-line of religion the brunt of 
infidel assault rages. 


The undersigned delegates of various nations of the civilized world, 
assembled at Naples to take part in the Anticouncil, affirm the follow- 
ing principles. ‘They proclaim free thought against religious authority ; 
the independence of man against the despotism of the Church and of 
the State; the solidarity of nations against the alliance of princes and 
priests ; the free school against instruction by the clergy ; right against 
privilege. . . . They recognize that social equality and liberty can 
exist only when the individual is instructed. They claim, therefore, 
the instruction of every class, gratuitous, obligatory, exclusively secular 
and materialist. . . . Looking upon the dea of God as the origin and 
support of all despotism and of all injustice, and considering the 
Catholic religion as the most complete and most terrible embodiment 
of that idea, the Freethinkers, especially of Paris, undertake the 
obligation of working for the speedy and radical abolition of 
Catholicism, by all means consistent with justice, comprising in the 
number of such means the force of revolution, which is nothing else 
than the application to society of the right of self-defence.! 


The whole subsequent social history of France and Italy 
are a commentary on that text. 

This narrative cannot be more fittingly closed than by the 
noble words of the Bishop of St. Brieuc, one of the minority, 
who voted against the definition to the very end. They were 
written in a pastoral from Rome, in the month of June, when 
the contest was at its height. “It is one of the glories of the 
Catholic Church never to make a truth the formal object of 
the obligatory belief of the faithful, without a profound and 


' Popolo d'Italia for December 17, 1869. 
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complete examination, in which each Bishop, as official witness 
and judge of the faith, raises a free voice to express before God 
and the Church whatsoever he finds in the depths of his con- 
science. And from this rigorous examination, this discussion, 
which turns to the light every aspect of a doctrine one by one, 
there results a certitude higher than any human certitude. 
Nevertheless, all that is but a preparation for the final work : 
the Divine element has not yet come in. After all the reasons 
have been heard, all the testimonies collected, after the Council 
has deliberated in all maturity and freedom, then the Church, 
by the mouth of her Chief, pronounces and defines. At that 
moment every other voice must be hushed. The Church 
teaches : God has spoken.” 
ROBERT BEAUCLERK. 











A Hero’s Act of Faith, 


——~———- 


THE storm of War had but just abated. The Peace which 
deprived France of her two provinces was signed, and the 
troops of Germany had once more turned their faces eastward, 
to enjoy the welcome which awaited them across the Rhine. 

The town of St. Germain-en-Laye, lately the fashionable 
suburb where Parisians of the Second Empire found the bright- 
ness and gaiety which they loved in the capital, together with 
the pure air of the country, was now silent and oppressed with 
gloom. 

The war indeed was over. No more was the silent darkness 
of night made noisy and brilliant by the cannon of Mont 
Valérien. No longer did the révez/ awaken a hostile garrison 
to carry on the bitter struggle. No longer did proclamations 
signed by a foreign commander appear on the hoardings and 
blank walls of the town. But the horrors which war leaves in 
its train were present. 

The terrible scourge of pestilence had fallen upon the place. 
A disease, as deadly as the German bayonet, and less merciful, 
had seized upon the unhappy town, and held its helpless 
inhabitants in its grip. 

The hospital was soon crammed with the sick and dying. 

A man might be walking on the Terrace healthy and strong 
on Monday, and the following Saturday would see him hastily 
consigned with maimed rites to a leper’s grave. Husbands and 
fathers whom the war had spared were laid low by war’s ghastly 
aftermath, and the harvest of death, so abundant during the 
past winter, was still gathered in, in no gleaner’s measure. 






















The hospital chaplain was old. His memory could recall 
many changes in his country. Monarchy, Republic, and Empire 
had in turn come and gone. But his only politics were to turn 

1 The facts of the following narrative were related to the writer by Mons. Henri 


La Serre, the late Vice-President of the Ecole Internationale, an intimate friend of 
M. l’Abbé Guillemont. 
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the hearts of men to their Father and their God. In peaceful 
times his work at the hospital was no sinecure. To be ready at 
any moment, day or night, to hasten to the bedside of the 
dying ; to listen to the long untold tale of sin from the white 
lips of some man on whom the near approach of death had 
brought the desire of reconciliation with God ; to comfort, in 
his closing hours, the Christian who had led a Christian’s life ; 
to fortify all for the last awful passage from time to eternity— 
such was the daily task of this devoted priest. 

But now that the hospital—for so many months filled with 
the wounded, friend or foe—was once more crowded, this time 
with the victims of pestilence, the strength of the old chaplain 
was inadequate for the work; and the day came when the 
doctors warned him that a continuance of his labours would, 
before long, result in his death. “That must be as God wills,” 
replied the old man, simply. “My post is at the bedside of the 
sick. So long as I have the strength to console them, to exhort 
them, to lift my hand over them in absolution, so long must I 
stay within call.” 

And so the days passed on. 


The Ecole Internationale had for some years been honourably 
known in the town. As its name implies, its pupils came from 
all parts of the world. Of this school there is no need to speak 
at length. For the purpose of this narrative it is only necessary 
to introduce the chaplain. He was young in years, but in 
sanctity he might well be called old. Ina short space he had 
fulfilled a long time. 

The characters ascribed to men usually differ according to 
the views and character of the speaker. In this case critics of 
all schools, Catholics, Protestants, Atheists, Voltaireans, Free- 
thinkers, differing in all else, agreed when they spoke of 
M.1!’Abbé Guillemont, in describing him as a saint. 

There was no one who, knowing this man, did not love him. 
His soul, pure as when it came from God, seemed to look out 
from his calm and steadfast eyes. “His face is like an angel’s,” 
was an expression often used about him. The poor of course 
were his warmest admirers, for it was among them that he spent 
the time which was not given to his duties as chaplain at the 
school. In the Ecole Internationale his classes were really 
enjoyed by the pupils. In the very rare art of catechism-giving 
his skill was great. He accomplished the double difficulty of 
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chaining the attention of the boys by interesting their minds, 
and of leading them to God by touching their hearts. 

The rich whom he edified, the poor whom he tended, the 
boys whom he taught, all loved and venerated this young priest. 

In the midst of his labours, M. Guillemont heard of the 
warning which the doctors had given to the hospital chaplain, 
and the reply which the old man had made. 

“He must have rest,” said M. Guillemont to himself, “and I 
must take his place.” 

That very afternoon he called and offered his services. But 
the task of inducing the old chaplain to leave his field of labour 
was no easy one. At first he refused to listen to the proposal. 
But M. Guillemont was in earnest, and with all his eloquence he 
pleaded with his fellow-priest to allow himself some rest, if only 
for the sake of being able, later on, to return to his work 
strengthened and refreshed. “ You will not leave your patients 
uncared for. I am young and strong. While you are away, I 
promise to do all that in me lies to supply your place. At all 
hours of the day and night I will be at the call of the sick and 
dying, and, if it depends on me, God helping me, not one soul 
shall pass unabsolved to its Judge.” 

“T do not doubt your zeal,” replied the old man, “and since 
indeed I feel myself all but worn out, I take it to be God’s will 
that I should leave His vineyard for a time, seeing that He has 
sent so excellent a priest to take up my work. After to-morrow 
then,” he added, when the details of the change had been 
settled, “consider yourself the chaplain at the hospital instead 
of at the school, and may our Lord bless and prosper your 
work.” 

Then the two priests parted, never again to meet on earth. 

As the epidemic was of an extremely contagious nature, it 
was impossible for one who had to spend several hours each 
day within the hospital, to mix with the boys at the Ecole 
Internationale. M.Guillemont’s duties at that institution had 
therefore to be regretfully resigned into other hands. 

From what has been said above as to the character of this 
priest and of his mode of life, it will be readily understood that 
he was no stranger among the patients in the hospital. Sickness 
indeed spares neither rich nor poor; but in an epidemic it 
almost necessarily happens that the poor are the chief sufferers ; 
and the poor were M. Guillemont’s dearest friends. 

At no time surely is a friend more welcome than when he 
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stands at our sick-bed, and many a heart weighed down with 
the oppression and horror of this hideous disease, must have 
beat with something like hope when M. Guillemont’s bright and 
holy face appeared in the hospital ward. 

But there was one patient who received the chaplain’s 
frequent visits with quite other feelings. His was one case— 
too common, alas!—of a pious childhood followed by a life 
of indifference and sin. His faith, so long unfed by the grace 
of the sacraments and by prayer, had grown dim, until, as the 
years went on, its light was almost extinct. 

To such a man, the life of M. Guillemont was an unmeaning 
mockery. Soured and enraged by the hateful disease which in 
the prime of his manhood had laid him low, this poor wretch 
felt nothing but irritation and envy at the health and strength 
which he saw in the chaplain. The maxims of infidelity which had 
for years replaced in his heart the sweet teachings of the Gospel, 
made him anyhow regard the presence of a priest with what 
was little short of loathing ; while his sufferings, unrelieved by 
any tinge of Christian resignation, caused him to regard the 
chaplain’s visits almost in the light of insults. 

“You are not wanted here,” he would say, as the priest, 
unmoved by his rebuffs, paused by his bed in his passage 
through the ward. “I am not a believer. Speak to those who 
are. I know too much about priests.” 

“ Alas, my poor child,” the chaplain would answer, “ it is not 
for my own sake or my own pleasure that I visit you. I come 
to plead with you for your soul.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the replies which the dying 
sinner made to such appeals. Suffice it to say that as the days 
went by, M. Guillemont’s patience never failed, that he never 
passed the bed of the wretched infidel without doing all he 
could to relieve his sufferings, and without, above all, imploring 
the poor man to have pity upon his own soul, and to turn to 
God. 

At length it was plain that the sick man’s end was near. 
The last stage of the disease was upon him. The chaplain now 
redoubled his efforts to win this soul for Heaven. 

With burning words he exhorted him to cleanse himself 
from his sins before it was too late. 

“In a few hours,” he said, “ you will be in eternity. Nothing 
can now save your life. It rests with you to say whether, 
when yonder sun next rises, your soul is safely on its way to 
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Heaven, or in the everlasting prison of Hell. Which is it 
to be?” 

“But, my good sir,” replied the patient, “it is no use your 
talking of such things to me. Though I believed them once,” 
he added, with a sigh. 

The priest saw his opportunity. 

“Yes,” he said, “think of that time. Think of your happiness 
then. Can you recall the moment of your First Communion, 
with your mother kneeling near? Can you truly say that 
your after-life has given you any happiness to compare with 
the peace and joy of that bright and happy morning long 
ago?” 

“Stop, spare me,” moaned the dying man. “Why do you 
torment me by recalling the past, which can never come back to 
me? Why do you not leave me at least as much peace as I 
can have-with this loathsome disease ?” 

“Your peace may be beyond all words if you will but turn 
to the God of Peace. From whose hands did you receive the 
happiness the memory of which thrills you at this moment? 
From the hands of Jesus Christ. He is ready once more to 
bestow upon your heart this peace and happiness, if you will 
but let Him. I speak in His name, and I offer you His peace. 
I am the priest of Jesus Christ. If you listen to my words, our 
Lord will listen to you when, in a few short hours, you stand 
before His Throne.” 

The dying man lay silent for a few moments. There was 
no sign in his face—so scored with the ravages of disease—of 
the struggle which was going on in his soul. That contest, old 
as creation, was raging in his poor fluttering heart—the contest 
between good and evil. 

At last it seemed that the harassed mind had reached some 
conclusion. The glassy eyes opened once more and turned 
towards the chaplain. 

“You tell me,” he said, “that you are the priest of Jesus 
Christ. But you do not imitate Him. You value your life like 
any other man. If you love Jesus Christ, and believe that He 
is awaiting you, you should wish for death, and even court it, as 
a means of joining your Master.” 

“ My son,” replied the priest, meekly, “I am but a man, and 
I have therefore a man’s natural clinging to life. Still, when 
God calls me, I trust in Him that He will give me grace to face 
death. And indeed my life is not so dear to me that I would 
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not willingly give it up for Christ’s sake, or for the least of His 
redeemed.” 

“TI do not believe it,” replied the other. “It is easy to speak 
as you do in full health, and you are obliged, as a priest, to say 
such things. It is part of your profession. If you are sincere 
in your contempt for life, your readiness to die,.and your belief 
in Christ, give mea proof. You see the state I am in. You 
see my face, black and fetid with the illness which is destroying 
me. You tell me that for Christ’s sake you love me. Prove it. 
Stoop down and kiss my face, and I will believe in you and in 
Him whose priest you are. Risk your life by placing your lips 
against mine, and I will do all you ask.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the holy man stretched out 
his arms, and folding them round the dying man, as a mother 
fondles her sick child, he stooped down and imprinted a kiss 
upon the fevered and discoloured face. 

The victory was won. The zeal, true to death, of the holy 
priest had triumphed. Old memories of the happy past flooded 
the soul and softened the heart of the sinner. It was a heroic 
act of faith in the truth of what he taught which the chaplain 
had just made. He was under no mistake as to the risk he ran, 
when, to rescue that soul from Hell, he kissed those parched 
and blackened lips. It was his life which he offered for that 
poor brother’s soul, and he knew it well. 

His sacrifice was accepted. 

With hot tears, such as since childhood he had never shed, 
the dying man began to implore the priest for those life-giving 
sacraments which but a few moments before he had so proudly 
rejected. With his new-born humility, his faith of long ago 
once more revived. 

An hour after, the sin-laden soul shone bright with the grace 
of God. The forgiving Lord—so long rejected and outraged— 
came to the dying bed the moment the sinner invited Him. 
The loving Saviour, in the Sacrament of His Love, came, as 
He always comes to those who call, to help that poor soul, 
who for so many years had been His enemy. There were no 
reproaches—nothing but love and forgiveness, as though He 
Himself were receiving a favour which had long been denied 
Him, in being allowed at last to rescue the fallen soul from the 
devil’s snares. 

The end was not long delayed. With humble prayers for 
mercy, with his hand clasping that of the priest who had given 
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his life for his salvation, the penitent sinner breathed his 
last. 

But the price of this sudden and wonderful conversion had 
still to be paid. Scarcely had the grave closed over the 
convert’s body, when the chaplain began to feel the first 
approach of the dreadful disease. But in his brave heart there 
was neither regret nor fear. He had counted the cost, and with 
calm resignation he laid himself down to die. 

At first it was thought that his seizure was but slight, and 
his friends tried to encourage him with the hope that his was to 
be one of the few cases in which the dread disease could be 
successfully combated. 

A dear friend who visited him at this time, Mons. La Serre, 
the Vice-President of the Ecole Internationale, attempted to 
instil this hope into the priest’s heart. 

“We shall soon see you back,” he said, “teaching our boys. 
They are longing to have their old chaplain again.” 

For the first time since his illness began, the sick man 
seemed disturbed. 

“Ah! those classes,” he sighed. “I should like to have 
held them once more. But,” he continued, his face brightening 
as he spoke, “it is God’s will, and I will not wish it otherwise. 
No, do not deceive yourself. I-shall not recover. I have 
offered my mortal life to gain life eternal for that poor soul, and 
our Lord has deigned to accept the sacrifice.” 

He never for a moment entertained any expectation that he 
would recover. 

A few hours later, with the calmness which is alike the 
reward and the accompaniment of a good life, M. Guillemont 
received the last sacraments, and within a few days he gave up 
his pure soul to God. 

Can we doubt that God received him? Surely not. What 
our Lord chiefly requires from us is love, and with His own 
Divine lips He has told us that “greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man should lay down his life for his friend.” 


WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 
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PERE DIDON, the eloquent Dominican, has produced a fine 
work. His two handsome volumes on the Life of our Blessed 
Lord have received a very cordial welcome in France and 
Belgium. They well deserve it, and it is a consolation that 
there should be so large a demand for such a book. A man has 
not lived in vain who has enabled our Blessed Lord to be better 
known, and His Life and Passion to be better understood. A 
great preacher cannot do more wisely than avail himself of the 
press to address the widest possible audience, and Pére Didon 
has succeeded in attracting a hearing far beyond the limits of 
Notre Dame. 

The success of Pére Didon’s book is all the more remark- 
able, as the field was by no means unoccupied. One book in 
particular there is, which also has had a large circulation in 
France, and now, we are glad to see, has appeared in an 
English dress, published by Messrs. Longmans in London and 
New York, with an Introduction by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. The Life of our Lord by the Abbé Constant 
Fouard is a work of very much the same character as that of 
Pére Didon. They both contain, speaking broadly, the best 
results of the latest criticism, and they are both written in 
an admirable spirit of faith and piety. The reception they 
have met with shows that there was room for both, and the 
subject is of such overwhelming interest that too much attention 
cannot be paid to it, or else, with either book before us, it would 
have been thought that there was no room for the other. But 
happily here they are side by side, and it has seemed to us that 
it might be instructive and interesting if we should compare a 
substantial portion of the two works together. For this purpose 
we will take the Passion. 


1 Le Plre Didon, de l’Ordre des Frives Précheurs. Jésus Christ. Bruxelles: 


Société Belge de Librairie, 1891. 
Origines de l’Eglise. La Vie de N.S. Jésus Christ, Par YAbbé Constant 


Fouard. Paris: Lecoffre, 1888, 
VOL, LXXI. cc 
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For brief effective comment we should give the preference to 
Pére Didon, but for the narrative, on the whole we prefer the 
Abbé Fouard. After describing the Crowning with Thorns, Pére 
Didon says, “What caprice of cruelty governed these soldiers? 
Why was there this odious and brutal mockery? Hatred of 
the Jews was strong in the Roman soldiers, and a condemned 
person handed over to them was a victim of that hatred. But 
against Jesus there was such an unchaining of the powers of 
evil, that nothing but their secret suggestions can explain such 
horrors.” This is briefly and forcibly put, and in many similar 
passages Pére Didon’s well-weighed words are suggestive of all 
that is needed for an excellent meditation. On the other hand, 
the narrative of the Crowning with Thorns is given as 
briefly as possible, without any explanation or illustration ; 
while the Abbé Fouard has a note on the purple garment or 
“mantle of red cloth! (sagum) such as the legionaries wore,” 
another on the thorns and on the circlet of rushes, another on 
the reed and on the tense of the verb in the Greek, from which 
the writer deduces that our Lord was struck with the reed but 
once, probably when it slipped from our Saviour’s hand, as He 
sat bound and helpless, whilst the other insults and blows that 
accompanied the Coronation lasted a long time. Such attention 
to minute details makes us thankful that Messrs. Longmans have 
selected Abbé Fouard’s work for translation, and we do not 
doubt that the book thus rendered accessible to the English 
reading® public, will be made all the more welcome in con- 
sequence of the careful study thus bestowed on the narrative. 

We will begin with the institution of the Blessed Eucharist 
and pass rapidly through the Passion, extracting only the most 
noteworthy points from these two excellent books. Both 
authors give a description of the Jewish rite of the Pasch. The 
first part is well told by Pere Didon, who begins with the search 
with a lamp through the house by the head of the family to find 
and destroy all leaven on the 13th of the month Nisan. On the 
following day, the master of the house bought a lamb and took 
it to the Temple to be killed by the priests. Neither of these 
details are mentioned by the Abbé Fouard, but the rest of the 
account of the Jewish ritual is told by him better and more 


2 The American translator has rendered /aine ‘‘linen.” (ii. p. 310.) 

* On the whole the English of the American translation is good, but we now and 
then come across such phrases as ‘‘their resurrected Lord” (ii. p. 221) and “‘ Exegetical 
critics are very much at odds.” (ii. p. 310, n.) 
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fully. Pére Didon omits to say that water was mingled with 
the wine of the Paschal supper, and he passes over the touching 
ceremony of the inquiry of the youngest present of the meaning 
of these ceremonies and the instruction given by the father of 
the family on the significance of each detail. This, which was 
an admirable method of preserving a tradition, must have been 
followed by St.John and our Blessed Lord, but this neither 
author remarks. Both of them speak of the couches, slightly 
raised from the floor. “To lie at ease at their meal was the 
distinctive privilege of all freemen,’ and the attitude was 
regarded as more befitting than the manner of the original 
institution for the children of those who were liberated from 
Egyptian bondage. “To eat standing belongs to slaves, lying 
down to masters.” Pére Didon quotes from the Talmud: “ It is 
true that we eat the bread of affliction, but we must eat it like 
freemen and like kings.” 

The number of guests varied from ten to twenty, according 
to Abbé Fouard; from ten to forty or fifty, according to Pére 
Didon, who adds that the place of honour was in the centre, 
the second place on the left hand, and the third on the right of 
the head of the household. These two places are assigned by 
both writers to St. Peter and St.John, and thus St. Peter will 
have been practically behind our Lord, as they rested on their 
left arm; and St.John with the least backward movement 
would have his head resting on the Sacred Breast of his Master. 
Judas, the Abbé remarks, will have been so near that our Lord 
could easily meet his hand on the table. To Judas it would 
have belonged to have made the preparations, as a part of his 
usual duty, and according to Pere Didon, “this time he was set 
aside.” It seems more natural to think that St. Peter was sent, 
as representing his Master, to offer the lamb in the Temple, for 
this was the duty of the head of the family ; and St. John was 
the natural companion of the chief of the Apostles. The Abbé 
alone notices that the Paschal lamb was attached to two 
branches of pomegranate in the form of a cross, and that other 
provision was made for the following days, which was called the 
Chagiga. This is important, as eating the Chagiga on the 
following day is by many understood to be the Pasch that 
the Jews feared to be unable to eat through the contamination 
they would have contracted by entering the Pretorium. The 
Abbé Fouard, however, is of opinion that our Lord’s Paschal 
supper, and His alone, preceded that of the other Jews by 
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twenty-four hours; while Pére Didon, though acknowledging 
that “to eat the Pasch” meant not only the Paschal lamb but 
the Chagiga or “voluntary victims,” as the Talmud calls them, 
adds that the immense concurrence of pilgrims rendered it 
impossible for all to eat the Pasch on the same day, and thus 
strangers celebrated the feast as our Lord did on the 14th 
Nisan, while the inhabitants of Jerusalem had the right to keep 
iton the 15th. It is remarkable that the Abbé looks on the 
Last Supper as having taken place on the 13th of Nisan, and 
he calls the First Day of Azymes the Vigil of the Pasch, that 
is the Friday, while Pére Didon says that the First Day of 
Azymes, the 14th of Nisan, in the year 30 of our era, 783 of 
Rome, fell on Thursday the 6th of April. 

The chief difference between the two writers in the narrative 
of the Last Supper is that Pére Didon places the washing of 
the feet after the institution of the Blessed Eucharist and the 
Communion of the Apostles. The Abbé, far more naturally, 
associates the washing of the feet with the ceremonial of passing 
round the company a basin of water with a napkin, after the 
distribution of the first chalice. The Sacred Text only says that 
the washing of the feet was while supper was going on. It was 
to be expected that the symbolical purification should precede 
the Sacrament that calls for perfect purity. Both our writers 
treat Judas as having received Holy Communion. They agree 
in saying that none of our Lord’s denunciations of Judas as the 
traitor were understood by the Apostles, and that St. John was 
still ignorant respecting the traitor until in answer to his 
question, just before Judas left the supper-room, our Lord 
indicated him to St.John, and probably to St. Peter, by giving 
him the sopped bread. 

The Abbé Fouard justly remarks that St.John’s record 
of our Lord’s long discourse after the departure of Judas, 
must have been felt as a noble boon by the early Christians. 
The narrative of the synoptical Gospels must, even before 
they were written, have formed the ordinary teaching of the 
faithful as to the events of this sacred time. The splendid 
recollections of the Beloved Apostle of various portions of 
the last words of his Master have been added, as a precious 
ornament, to the gracious story of the events. The comments 
of our two French writers on this last discourse of our Lord 
we pass over, all the more freely that we rejoice to think that 
the hand that amongst ourselves has worked out in detail this 
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and so much else—indeed, nearly all—of our Lord’s Life and 
sayings, though striken, has not, as was feared, lost its cunning. 
It will be good news to many that Father Coleridge has 
another volume on the Passion in the press. His readers will 
not need to be told that his conclusions often differ widely 
from those of the French authors whom we are here comparing 
together. 

These two writers agree in breaking off the discourse of 
our Lord at the end of St.John’s fourteenth chapter, where 
the words, “ Arise, let us go hence,” mark their departure from 
the supper-room. Both writers speak of the psalms of the 
Hallel which were then sung, the 113th to the 117th. Pére 
Didon, perhaps accidentally,! omits the 114th in his footnote. 
It will help a priest to keep up his attention when finishing the 
psalms at Vespers, if he remembers by whom and at what time 
the psalms were said, which are so familiar to him as Laudate 
puerit Dominum, In exitu Israel, Dilext quoniam, Credidt, 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, and the Confitemini, which 
come in Sunday’s Prime. That at the Paschal supper these 
psalms were divided into two parts in the middle of the Jn 
exitu, is noted by the Abbé Fouard, but not by Pére Didon. 

The supper-room both writers recognize as on Mount Sion, 
and that from it our Lord and the eleven passed through one 
of the southern gates of the city, to ascend the Valley of 
Cedron. Both regard our Lord’s next words, “I am the true 
Vine,” as suggested by the vineyards on the slopes of Mount 
Ophel, the priests’ quarter, through which they passed to 
reach the city gate. The conversation on the way, as they 
mounted the valley and passed under the Temple wall, ended 
with what Pére Didon well calls, “words of triumph and of 
absolute confidence.” “ Be of good courage, I have vanquished 
the world.” 

The bridge over the Cedron had now been reached. The bed 
is dry at the present time, and the Abbé assumes that it was so 
then. This is unlikely, but he is right in adding that “the waters 
of the Temple, stained with the blood of its victims, trickled 


1 It is surprising to find in a copy marked “‘ Eleventh Thousand ” the uncorrected 
misprint Crurifagium (ii. p. 346). It is also worth remarking that French printers 
have not yet learnt to make proper use of running titles at the head of the pages. We 
have, in Pére Didon’s book, Mort de Jésus, et au dela, as a running title from p. 171 
to p 373, while each chapter into which the 5th book is divided, has its own title, 
which at the head of the page would have been a guide to the eye when searching for 
some particular part of the subject. 
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down hither amidst the lonely tombs, which were as thickly 
crowded then, as they are to-day, all about this region.” It 
is instructive to remember that the bed of the brook in Paschal 
time will have been red with the blood of the innumerable 
victims slain in the Temple, which was just overhead on their 
left hand as they walked. 

“From out of the darkness of this deep and gloomy gorge, 
Jesus lifted His eyes to His Father on high, giving utterance 
to a prayer in which He reveals all the movements of His soul 
as the hour of sacrifice draws nigh.” The Abbé thus gives us 
a fine composition of place for meditation on the opening words 
of St. John’s seventeenth chapter, “ Father, the hour is come: 
glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee,” and the 
prayer for the Apostles that follows. “Having ended His 
prayer, He crossed the brook Cedron.” 

The seven venerable olive-trees that are still to be seen 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, may have been witnesses of 
the Agony of our Lord. The Abbé notes that the attack 
of Titus was made on the north of the city, and the second 
legion, which was encamped on the Mount of Olives, would 
not descend into the valley, where they would have been 
under the rampart. The name Gethsemani signifies an olive- 
press. Pére Didon seems to make a slip in saying that our 
Lord took the three Apostles about a stone’s throw from the 
eight. Our Lord’s speech to the three, when for the third 
time He found them sleeping, both writers give as, “Are 
you still sleeping? Yes, sleep on for the little time that 
remains: rest yourselves.” Verba indulgentis eis somnum, is 
the Abbé’s quotation from St. Augustine, at least as signifying 
that the time for watching with our Lord was past. They are 
followed immediately by the further words, “ Arise, let us go, 
he that betrays Me is at hand.” 

The tribune.came in command of a detachment from his 
cohort—not the whole cohort, which numbered from five to 
six hundred men. The armed Levite guards of the Temple 
were there, with their commanders. And behind the rest 
there were priests, doctors, and elders, with their servants. 
They had brought torches and lanterns, though there was 
the light of the full moon, because they knew the darkness 
of the valley to which they were coming. The Roman soldiers 
were wanted through fear of tumult, because the Mount of 
Olives was the quarter inhabited by the pilgrims from Galilee. 
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Judas led the way. Pére Didon places the kiss and our Lord’s 
expostulation before the question to them all whom they sought, 
and this is preferable to the Abbé’s order of the events, who 
makes Judas advance in a precipitate way with the kiss and 
salutation, after that our Lord had twice said, “I am He.” 

Both writers see in the fall of the soldiers a miraculous 
overthrow, “that they might know,” says Pére Didon, “that 
He was a voluntary Victim. They may take Him because He 
wills. The disciples they must not touch, for this is His will.” 
The Abbé is not less happy in pointing out that when St. Peter’s 
sword had fallen on Malchus, who throwing himself suddenly 
on one side had received the blow on his right ear, anger was 
in all hearts, and our Lord calmed it by His miracle of healing, 
and by His expostulation with St. Peter, who striking with 
the sword deserved to perish by the sword, for it was an act 
of revolt. In that moment of humiliation, St. Peter feels that 
our Lord is speaking of God as His Father, when He says 
that twelve legions of angels were ready at His summons to 
take the place of the trembling Apostles. The Abbé notices 
that the chief priests had followed their servants at a distance, 
and as they came up our Lord told them that it was their “ hour 
and the power of darkness ;” and it was upon this declaration, 
that His Apostles fled and our Lord was bound. The young 
man who followed, covered only with a sheet, who fled away 
naked, is mentioned here by both writers, not as coming down 
hastily into the street of the city, but as living in the valley 
of Cedron, and awakened by the noise. The garden, no doubt, 
belonged to a rich friend of Jesus, such another as the owner 
of the supper-room ; and this young man may have been some 
servant of his, who had charge of the garden, and had come to 
know and care for our Lord through His frequent visits to 
Gethsemani. There is nothing in this contrary to the tradition 
that supposes him to have been St.Mark. The High Priest’s 
palace being in Sion, the way our Lord was taken back will 
have been much the same as that by which He had come from 
the supper-room. The palace of Hanan, or Annas, was on the 
way to that of Kaiphe, or Caiphas, according to Pére Didon. 
The Abbé adopts the suggestion of Euthymius, that Caiphas 
and his father-in-law inhabited different portions of the same 
palace, separated by the spacious courtyard, which was the 
scene of St. Peter’s denials. The interrogation respecting our 
Lord’s teaching and His disciples, Pere Didon attributes. to 
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Caiphas and not to Annas, and the blow on the face of our 
Lord he makes the first of the outrages before Caiphas. In 
fact, he describes but a halt of a few minutes before Annas, 
and the whole preliminary inquisition he assigns to Caiphas. 
And he adds that “the other disciple,” who was known to 
the priest and introduced St. Peter into the courtyard, was 
perhaps St. Joseph of Arimathea. In all this Abbé Fouard 
more wisely follows what is commonly accepted. By both 
writers the outrages on our Lord when He was declared guilty 
of death, are attributed to the high personages of the Sanhedrim 
themselves, the spitting, the blindfolding, the mocking, and the 
buffeting, and not merely to the servants of the High Priest. 
The latter, it would seem, were in this mere imitators of their 
masters. The imprisonment under charge of these pitiless 
varlets. lasted, according to the Abbé, from the second cock- 
crowing at four to sunrise at six, when the Sanhedrim re- 
assembled. 

The death of Judas is told by Pére Didon in six words. 
“Blinded by despair, he went and hanged himself.” His note, 
with equal conciseness, is “Matth. xxvii. 5. Cf. Act. i. 18.” 
The Abbé takes the trouble to see how the two texts are to 
be reconciled. Finding the Sanhedrim perplexed as to the 
use to which they were to put the thirty shekels Judas had 
cast down before them, he says, “Judas came to their assistance.” 
He wandered down from the Temple, mounting up the valley 
of the Hinnom, from which Hell gets its name of Gehenna, 
on the slope facing Sion, looking towards the road from 
Gethsemani to the Palace of the Priests, there he hanged himself, 
and the rope breaking he fell face downwards, and all his 
bowels gushed out. The place of his suicide was the potter’s 
field, and the Sanhedrim, having to bury him, bought the 
field with the fatal thirty shekels,! as a burying-place for 
strangers. His corpse was buried where it fell, and he thus 
“took possession of the field by the price of his injustice,” 
which St. Peter puts into comparison with “the lot of this 
ministry,” once belonging to him who forfeited it to obtain the 
field. Haceldama, the place was called, “the field of blood.” 

Neither author makes any mention in this place of Herod’s 
bridge across the Tyropzon. It led straight from Mount Sion, 
where the Palace of the High Priests was, to the Court of the 
Gentiles and Solomon’s Porch, and this would have furnished 


1 The Abbé values these at 99 frs. 30 c. or £4 of our money. 
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the shortest way to the Prztorium, where Pilate was. The resi- 
dence of the Roman Governor, according to both writers, was a 
part of the Tower and Castle Antonia, which occupied the north- 
west corner of the vast parallelogram of the Temple buildings. 
The Tower Antonia, like the Temple itself, was built by Herod 
the Great, and was named by him after Antony, to whom 
he was indebted for the crown of Judea. It was a fortress 
and palace combined, with immense courts for the soldiers. 
The Lithostrotos, where Pilate had his judgment-seat, was in 
front of this fortress, towards the Temple. The chief priests 
and the crowd of fickle Jews were standing therefore within 
the sacred precincts while they clamoured for the death of 
their Benefactor. 

It was usual for the Roman judges not to hold their 
sittings before nine o'clock, “the third hour,” but Pilate attends 
to the case as soon as it is brought before him. As a simple 
Procurator, though with power of life and death, he has no 
Questor to conduct the examination, and he performs this 
office in person, sometimes alone in the Prztorium with the 
Accused, sometimes going forth to hold colloquy with the 
accusers, who without defilement could not enter the house 
of a heathen. 

Pilate’s declaration of our Saviour’s innocence drew forth 
such a storm of outcries and clamorous accusations, that he 
was induced to bring our Blessed Lord forth face to face with 
the people. The word “Galilee” in the confused outcry caught 
the Governor’s ear, and straightway he remitted our Lord to 
Herod the Tetrarch, to speak technically, from the forum of the 
offence to the forum of origin or domicile. The palace occupied 
by Herod was on Mount Sion, separated from the Temple and 
the fortress by the deep valley of the Tyropzon. Our Lord 
will therefore have been reconducted through the courts of the 
Temple and across the bridge, by which way He had been 
brought in the early morning. All these details are in Abbé 
Fouard’s book, but few of them in Pére Didon’s. They agree, 
however, in speaking of the white garment, as an ensign of 
derisive distinction: “of dazzling whiteness, insulting magnifi- 
cence,” says the one, “while the other calls it “a brilliant 
robe, such as Jewish Kings wore on great days.” 

The liberation of Barabbas followed the return of our Lord 
to Pilate. The meaning of the name Barabbas, “the son of 
the Father,” and the very remarkable Syrian and other readings, 
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known to Origen, of Jesus Barabbas, are mentioned by the 
Abbé, who remarks that as it may be gathered that it was 
“the people”! who had Barabbas in their prison, so he would 
appear to have revolted not only against the Roman authority, 
but against that of the Sanhedrim as well. This is adverse to 
the theory of Dr. Trench, that Barabbas had been taken in 
an insurrection against the Romans, in which blood had been 
shed, and that the two thieves were part of his band. If 
Barabbas was in a Jewish prison, there is little reason for 
supposing any sympathy between him and the people on 
patriotic grounds, which indeed would greatly lessen the insult 
to our Lord in the choice of one to be liberated. St. John’s 
exclamation, “ Now Barabbas was a robber,” intimates popular 
contempt. 

The Lithostrotos or Gabbatha was the terrace on which the 
people stood. Behind it was the curule chair on its platform, 
on which Pilate took his seat in the midst of the discussion on 
the offer made by him to the people of one to be liberated. 
At this time both our authors place the incident of the message 
from Pilate’s wife. ‘Alone, against all these wicked judges, 
these false witnesses, these inhuman wretches, a pagan woman 
found, deep down in her heart, enough of strength and tender- 
ness to plead the cause of Jesus. Of this deed Christians 
have ever cherished a grateful memory, while the Greeks have 
given her a place in their Menology in the company of the 
saints.” We may rank her in our minds with Simon of Cyrene 
and the Veronica. 

Of the scourging, both writers alike say that the hands 
were bound to a low column, that is about waist-high, and 
that the blows were inflicted, not with rods of elm-wood, which 
was a punishment that could be inflicted on Roman citizens, 
but with a scourge, the leather thongs* of which were armed 
with bits of stone and balls of lead. The scourging, according 
to the Abbé, took place “in the Pretorium, under the eyes 
of the people, as immediately afterwards it is said that the 





1 The Vulgate has, ‘‘he had a notorious prisoner,” that is to say, Pilate had. 
The better reading in the Greek is in the plural, ‘‘ they had.” 

2 The American translator of Abbé Fouard says, ‘‘a leathern thong,” in the 
singular, ‘‘armed with knots of bone and balls of lead.” Knobs would not cut, jagged 
bits of iron would cut frightfully, and the balls of lead would bruise horribly, curling 
round at the end of the lashes. Cet horrible fouet should be translated, not ‘‘ this 
horrible lash,” but the orridile flagellum of Horace, the horrible scourge with 
many lashes. 
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soldiers led Him away into the court of the palace,”! for the 
Crowning with Thorns. The red soldier’s cloak, fastened on 
the right shoulder, the thorns covering the whole head, bound 
down with a band of rushes; a reed, hard as wood, for the 
ordinary reed would have broken at the first blow ; this reed, 
in the midst of spitting and buffets, slipping from the tightly 
bound hands, and replaced after a blow inflicted with it 
on the thorn-crowned head—why did Pilate order it all? 
Surely without his orders the soldiers could never have done 
this. The Abbé says, “The compassion Pilate had always 
shown for Jesus makes it impossible to believe that the 
Governor was a witness of this scene.” On this hypothesis, 
it might be asked, Why not? Pilate had been present at the 
scourging, if it was carried out in sight of the tribunal, and 
before the multitude. If our Lord’s own robe had been put 
on Him again, and He had been brought back to the tribunal 
where the Governor stood, then in that case, without Pilate’s 
order, Roman soldiers would not have taken the Victim into 
one of their courts and have treated Him thus. If the 
scourging took place out of sight, the soldiers might have 
gone on to the Crowning of Thorns without any special orders. 
Pére Didon, who also thinks that the scourging was in public, 
adds that the friends of our Lord followed into the court of 
Fort Antonia, and so were witnesses of the mock coronation. 
“Those who tell it seem to have seen it with their own eyes, 
for none but eye-witnesses write with such vivid colours.” 

The cece Homo is placed by both writers in the front of 
the palace, on the steps at the top of which stood the tribunal ; 
and both count the time in the same manner, reckoning 
St. John’s sixth hour as half-past ten or a little later. Indeed, 
the note in the Douay Bible gives much the same account of the 
division of time. Both authors agree that Golgotha was so 
called from the round naked rock presenting the appearance 
of a skull; and they give the same account of the Way of the 
Cross, the Vza dolorosa. It crossed the lower city, called Acra, 
passed along the valley of Tyropzon, which here turns west- 
wards,! and then there was a steep ascent to the Gate of 
Ephraim. The city wall here ran parallel with the outer wall 


1 St. Mark xv. 16. 

? It is singular that Abbé Fouard should in two or three instances say ‘‘east- 
wards” when he ought to say ‘‘ westwards.” In this mistake he is naturally followed 
by. his translator. 
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of the Temple on the other side of the city ; and outside the 
gate, some twenty paces from the wall, was the place of 
executions. The road to Samaria and to Syria passed close by. 

Our Lord Himself probably bore the Title hanging from 
His neck. The Abbé remarks that if a lictor had carried it, 
its wording would have been sooner noticed. As our Lord 
stooped over His Cross, it was not easily seen. Neither of 
them remark the singular fact that in the relic of the Title 
at Santa Croce in Rome, the Greek and Latin are written, 
Hebrew fashion, from right to left, a detail that no forger 
would have dreamt of, but not unnatural in a hastily-written 
inscription of which Hebrew formed a part. The inscription 
itself formed, no doubt, a part of the sentence dictated by 
Pilate from his judgment-seat, the recording of which has been 
passed over by both writers. That Pilate should have treated 
it as unchangeable was thoroughly Roman. 

Abbé Fouard speaks of the three crosses as first fixed in 
their place, and the bodies raised by cords till they rested on 
the seat that projected from the middle of the Cross. Our 
Lord’s hands and feet were tied first, and then nailed with four 
nails, driven in by the soldiers on short ladders. Bes pedes, dis 
brachia, the Abbé quotes from Plautus ; and he thinks it would 
have been impossible to have driven a single nail through both 
feet without breaking some bone. “They have dug My hands 
and My feet,” was St. Justin’s quotation in his first Apology : 
“the nails on the Cross were fixed in His hands and His feet. 
That it was so done you may see from the Acts compiled by 
Pontius Pilate.” 

The Abbé makes the happy suggestion that St. Luke's 
account of the Good Thief is due to our Blessed Lady. The 
darkness coming on about the sixth hour, according to the 
same writer, causing the crowds to go away, left the space 
beneath the Cross free, and thus our Lady, St. John, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Mary our Lady’s half-sister, the wife of 
Cleophas, were free to approach. The words, “ Behold thy son, 
behold thy Mother,” would thus have been said when it was 
almost dark. Pére Didon places this before the coming on of 
the darkness. 

By the ninth hour the darkness passed away, and the four 
remaining Words from the Cross followed one another in quick 
succession. The misunderstanding that the cry Eloi was an 
invocation of Elias, causes Pére Didon to say that it shows that 
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some Greek or Roman pilgrims were there, who did not under- 
stand Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic. On the other hand, the Abbé 
says it is impossible to look on this as an honest mistake of the 
Roman soldiers, who would have known little of Elias, and 
that therefore it must be regarded as the mockery of some Jews 
still remaining there, who would turn our Lord’s prayer into 
derision, though it was in the very words of David’s psalm. 
So they cried, when a soldier gave Him the vinegar, “ Let be, 
let us see whether Elias will come to deliver Him!” 

The Abbé well says, that St. Matthew and St. Mark 
record the loud cry before our Blessed Saviour’s death, which 
was audible to the pious women whom they describe as 
“standing afar off,” while St. Luke gives the last Word of all, 
learnt by him from the lips of Mary, and while St. John describes 
the bowing of the sacred head as he himself saw it. The loud 
cry is equally well regarded by Pére Didon as the proof that 
our Lord was the Master of His own life, and the Abbé remarks 
that no Evangelist says that “He died,” but they use words 
marking the free voluntary act, “He gave up the ghost.” Our 
Lord was killed by His crucifixion; but He need not have died, 
unless He had so willed, and the miraculous cry showed how 
He laid down His life, in St. Augustine’s words, “ because He 
would, when He would, and as He would.” 

The Abbé deduces from St. Matthew’s statement! that not 
the centurion only, but “they that were with him, watching 
Jesus,” in other words, the four or more soldiers who were there 
on duty, echoing their centurion’s profession of faith, cried out, 
“Yes indeed, this was the Son of God!” He also draws atten- 
tion to the presence at a distance from the Cross of a group 
of men who were the friends of our Lord, as well as a separate 
group of the pious women. St. Luke’s words? are remarkable. 
“All His acquaintance, and the women that had followed Him 
from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these things.” From 
St. John’s account® that “the soldiers therefore came,” when 
Pilate consented to the request of the Jews that the legs of the 
crucified might be broken, the Abbé gathers that these were 
fresh soldiers, sent on purpose by Pilate, for the guard on 
Calvary could not have left their posts while life remained .in 
any one of those condemned to death. To one of these soldiers 
both our authors attribute the piercing of the sacred side, and 


2 St. Matt. xxvii. 54. 2 St. Luke xxiii. 49. 3 St. John xix. 32. 
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both regard the outpouring of water with the last drops of 
blood as supernatural. 

And here we may part with our two writers. But first we 
may allow ourselves an expression of surprise that neither of 
them should have said a word to indicate that our Lord 
appeared first of all on Easter Sunday morning to His Blessed 
Mother. It is not as if they confined themselves so strictly to 
the words of Scripture that they would never allude to Christian 
traditions. On the contrary, Pére Didon alludes to our Lord’s 
meeting with His Mother on the way to Calvary, and he 
mentions the incident of the Veil of Veronica. One feels 
inclined to quote St. Ignatius and say, “Are you also without 
understanding ?” 

On another point, too, belonging however to the beginning, 
and not, as all this that we have quoted to the end of the - 
narrative, we must express a strong dissent from the conclusion 
of both writers, that the marriage of our Lady and St. Joseph 
did not take place until after St. Joseph had been instructed 
by the Angel respecting the Incarnation. Pére Didon in his 
Chronological Table enters the marriage of our Lady in June, 
and the Birth of her Divine Son in December. It is aston- 
ishing that two such careful writers as these should not see that 
one great end—the greatest end, of the marriage, was that, even 
though it would conceal the miraculous character of the virginal 
Conception, it should protect the fame of the Virgin Mother. 
It seems quite impossible that the marriage of our Lady and 
St. Joseph could have taken place after the Annunciation. No 
authority, short of that of the Church, can be strong enough to 
overpower so self-evident a reason. 

Both books are highly enjoyable reading. That of Pére 
Didon, as we have said, is the better adapted for the purpose of 
meditation ; but we are glad that it is the Abbé Fouard’s work 
that appears in English, and our readers will now see what 
induces us to say so, One criticism we would make on the 
English version, and that is, that the title given to it, which by 
the way is not in the French original, is “ The Christ, the Son of 
God.” The article before “Christ” is a Gallicism, and it is a 
great pity that, inside and outside the book, the title should 
not have been, in good English, “Christ, the Son of God.” 




















Reviews. 
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I.—ORBIS TERRARUM CATHOLICUS.! 


THIS book is an admirable specimen of German diligence 
and care. The labour required for its compilation must have 
been very great, for the information has been drawn, not 
only from the relations sent by Bishops in all parts of the 
world to the Roman Congregations, but also from numberless 
local publications, the titles of which are in each case given. 
As Father Werner says in his Preface, such a book could be 
compiled in Rome, but nowhere else than in Rome. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Pope, who will finish the 
8oth year of his age on the 2nd of March, having begun the 
13th year of his Pontificate on the 20th of February—the 262nd 
according to some computations of the successors of St. Peter. 

The second chapter relates to the diffusion of the Catholic 
religion through the world. Estimates vary greatly. Our 
author gives us as probable, out of the fourteen hundred 
millions of men, 230 million Catholics, and 215 million 
Christians of all other sorts. Of the first he says, “under 
one head,” and of the others “under how many heads!” If 
it were not for this division should we have to add the fearful 
balance of 955 millions who are not Christians? 

Chapter the third treats of Italy, in which there are 24,600 
Italian Protestants, more than half being Waldenses. This is 
from a total population of over 30 millions divided into 275 
dioceses, 20,465 parishes, with 76,560 priests. A significant 
footnote tells us that in five years the deaths of priests has 
exceeded the number of ordinations by 6,000. We regret to 
find Malta and Gozo in the same chapter with Italy, though 
of course they are not included in the Italian statistics. The 
two islands have 160,700 Catholics and 518 priests. 

1 Orbis terrarum Catholicus, sive totius Ecclesia Catholice et Occidentis et Orientis 


Conspectus geographicus et statisticus, elucubratus per O. Werner, S.J. Friburg: 
Herder, 1890. 
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Then follow in succession all the countries of the world, 
with their most interesting Catholic statistics. Unfortunately, 
however, we have not exactly the same details of each country, 
for instance, in France and Belgium we have no return of the 
number of priests, so that Father Werner has not been able 
to collect into one table the Catholic statistics of the world. It 
is, however, wonderful how complete on the whole is the infor- 
mation given, and the book will be found useful, not only to 
those who may wish to ascertain the relative condition in 
various countries of the Catholic religion, but also to those 
in search of information respecting various localities. Father 
Werner has gone back to the past, wherever it was possible 
for him to do so, and he traces the development of the existing 
state of things. Where hierarchies have undergone changes, as 
in France and in England, the details are all to be found here. 
For the ancient sees of England we are sorry that he has gone 
to the Provinciale published in Lyons in 1546, for thus the sees 
erected, invalidly of course, by Henry the Eighth, but authorized 
by the Holy See under Mary, have been altogether omitted. 





2.—HOLY WISDOM.! 


The Ven. Aug. Baker, O.S.B., was an English Benedictine 
who died on the English mission at the time when the perse- 
cution was raging most fiercely in the reign of Charles the First. 
He was educated at Oxford, and for some years practised as a 
lawyer. But he was converted when he was about thirty years 
old, and soon after was received into the Benedictine Order. 
He was ordained priest in 1619, and spent the rest of his life 
partly at Cambrai, as chaplain of a Benedictine community, 
lately founded there, partly amid the toils and perils of the 
English mission. He was continually sought by the pursui- 
vants, and when old and broken down had to fly from place to 
place in order to escape the persecutors. On one occasion he 
was on the point of being seized, when he was struck down 
suddenly by a contagious fever, which drove them away in 
terror. But his life did not last for many months after his 
escape, and he died on August 9, 1641, aged sixty-five, worn 
out by hardship and suffering, and, as his biographer remarks, 

1 Holy Wisdom, or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, &c. By the 


Ven. Father F. Augustin Baker, O.S.B. Edited by the Right Rev. Abbot Sweeney 
D.D., O.S.B. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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we may well regard him as a martyr, though he did not actually 
die upon the scaffold. 

His time at Cambrai was spent in writing a number of 
ascetical treatises, and sixteen years after his death his friend 
and pupil, Father Cressy, gathered out of his writings the 
volume entitled Sancta Sophia, or, Holy Wisdom, of which a 
new edition has just been published. It consists of three 
treatises. The first is on the internal life in general, the 
second on mortification, and the third on prayer. The general 
tone of the book is one of strong practical common sense, which 
always points to a high ideal, but does not assume that all, even 
of those who are striving after perfection, have even approached 
the ideal after which they strove or attained to a high standard 
in the spiritual life. We also remark careful analysis of certain 
points of which we have not noticed an equally satisfactory ex- 
planation elsewhere. Such for instance is the distinction between 
committing venial sins and having an affection for them, which 
is put with great clearness and precision. (pp. 204, 205.) The 
advice respecting meditation is nothing else than a summing up 
of the doctrine of St. Ignatius in the Spiritual Exercises. (p. 415.) 

In the chapter on the Prayer of Interior Silence the 
editor warns us to receive the instructions given therein with 
great caution. They certainly are based on a suspected source, 
and there is one paragraph which is liable to be misunderstood, 
and recommends as the object to be attained, se//-annthilation 
before God. This word was taken up by the Quietists and 
perverted to a sense which it certainly does not bear in Father 
Baker's treatise. We shrink from it now because it was ex- 
plained by the school of Molina’s to exclude all fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward. But this is not at all the doctrine of 
our author, and he would certainly have avoided the suspicious 
word if he had foreseen its subsequent abuse as implying a 
doctrine condemned by the Holy See. The style of Father 
Baker’s book is attractive, and he writes with scholarly sim- 
plicity. It has something of the quaintness of Parson’s Chris- 
tian Directory, but the sentences are shorter, and there is less 
of rhetoric in it. The following paragraph is a good instance 
of both the style and general character of the book. 


The matter of corporal refection and pleasure felt in meats and drinks 
has something in it very considerable in a spiritual life, and therefore 
requires particular advices about it: 1. Because it is a temptation 
which unavoidably accompanies us through our whole life, forasmuch 
VOL, LXXI, DD 
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as the occasion of it, to wit, food, is absolutely necessary. 2. There is 
scarce any temptation more subtle, for it doth so cloak itself under the 
title of necessity that even the most perfect souls which have abandoned 
all other occasions, yet being imprisoned in bodies that need daily 
refection, are continually exposed to this, and oft surprised and in some 
measure overcome by it, not being able to distinguish excess from 
necessity. Hence St. Augustine in his Confessions (lib. 10, c. 13) most 
elegantly yet passionately complains of it, describing the subtleness and 
importunateness of this temptation, which passage being commonly 
known and obvious it is not necessary to set down in this place. .. . 

Imperfect souls, therefore, must make it their care in refections to 
avoid these special defects, to wit, eating or drinking: (1) too much; 
(2) with too great earnestness; (3) too hastily, preventing the due 
times; (4) delicately; (5) with precedent studiousness to provide 
pleasing meats, &c. In respect of the two first qualities or defects, 
such souls may happen to offend who yet in a good measure have 
attained to a spiritual disesteem and neglect of those things that please 
sensuality ; for they on occasions may be tempted to eat with some 
excess and ardour. (pp. 266, 267.) 


Here again we find the agreement of Father Baker with 
St. Ignatius. Many spiritual writers omit this matter of eating 
and drinking as unworthy of the notice of spiritual men. But 
the practical common sense both of the Founder of the Society 
of Jesus and of the Benedictine Father, had taught them that 
it is not a matter to be neglected, and that the remark that we 
sometimes see, that until the appetite is completely conquered no 
progress will be made in virtue, is an exaggeration, or rather, is 
simply untrue. But we will leave our readers to study this 
excellent book for themselves, adding only one other paragraph 
from the chapter on Humility. 


As for sins or imperfections in others, though never so heinous, they 
are no hindrance to her seeing of God, because either she transcends 
and marks them not, or is by their means urged to a nearer and more 
fervent love of Him for His patience—to a greater zeal for His honour 
impaired by the sins of men, and to a greater compassion towards 
sinners. 

But the least imperfection in herself being really a hindrance to her 
immediate union with God and perfect sight of Him is, in so great a 
light as she then enjoys, perfectly seen and perfectly abhorred by her; 
yea, such faults as to her natural understanding formerly appeared no 
bigger than motes, do in virtue of this supernatural light, seem as 
mountains ; and defects which she before never dreamed or imagined 
to be in herself, she now sees not only to be, but to abound and bear 
great sway in her [the soul]. (pp. 317, 318.) 
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This passing over of the sins of others is one of the surest 
marks of the humble soul, and is not always sufficiently dwelt 
upon. It is not that they are not seen, but they make no 
impression, except in so far as they invite the soul to a greater 
love for God and for the sinners themselves. But the attitude 
of the humble to their own faults is illustrated by the lives of all 
who have been conspicuous for this virtue, so much so that 
the contrition of the saints is regarded as something morbid by 
those who do not appreciate the hatefulness of sin and the 
unspeakable preciousness of the grace of God. 

We must not forget to add that Holy Wzsdom is got up in 
very convenient form, and the handsome volume of six hundred 
and fifty pages is a most suitable present, both for religious and 
seculars. 


3.—DR. BELLESHEIM’S HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN SCOTLAND.! 


The fourth and concluding volnme of the translation of 
Canon Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic Church in Scotland 
in no way falls short of the high level of those that preceded it. 
Indeed, as the translator points out in his Preface, the prepara- 
tion of this portion of the work has involved more original 
research than in those periods where abundant printed material 
was ready to hand, so that the History has gained propor- 
tionately in permanent value. For some of the documents 
rendcred accessible in this volume, we have reason to be deeply 
grateful. Although it may seem that the light they throw upon 
this obscure period is of that kind which serves but to render 
darkness visible, still they supply the most authentic evidence 
now available. We catch at least a glimpse here and there, from 
which we may conjecture the rest. As it is, the shadowy out- 
lines thus revealed make us almost glad to be spared a clearer 
vision of those two sad centuries which intervene between the 
accession of Charles the First and Catholic Emancipation. If 
wholesale butchery, if the torture-chamber, the gallows, and the 
hangman’s knife do not play quite so conspicuous a part in the 
Scotch as in the English persecutions, still there was a relent- 
lessness and insidious persistence in the spirit of Calvinism 
north of the Tweed, which are almost more painful to contem- 


1 The History of the Catholic Church in Scotland. By Dr. Alphons Bellesheim 
Translated by Dom Hunter Blair, O.S.B. Vol. 1V. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1890. 
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plate. Thus as late as the year 1730, we read in the Report 
forwarded to Propaganda by Bishops Gordon and Wallace: 





Since we last addressed letters to your Eminences, although no 
general persecution has raged here against the faithful, yet in certain 
districts, owing to the cruel instigation of the preachers, they have been 
very severely treated by the authorities. In the Island of Mull, for 
example, out of several respectable persons who had embraced the 
Catholic faith, one, who was the best known, has been thrown into 
prison, another has been forced to leave the kingdom, while others have 
had to quit that part of the country, and have hardly been able to find 
a living anywhere else. In most of the districts where Catholics are 
comparatively numerous, the ministers annoy them in a thousand ways, 
lay snares to catch them, and in the case of poor persons especially, 
when they will not conform to their wishes, get the magistrates to harass 
and fine them. (p. 383.) 


Later still, at a time which might have been within the 
memory of the grandfathers of men still living, we read in 
another similar report : 


For some years past we have been suffering more than ordinary 
persecution. Sometimes, indeed, it happens by the mercy of God that 
the excessive virulence of our enemies is somewhat relaxed ; but then, 
under the instigation of malevolent persons, it suddenly breaks out with 
new violence: the soldiers, too, in hopes of gaining as much money as 
they know has already been paid to their comrades for captured priests, 
are constantly endeavouring to lay hands on the clergy. (p. 407.) 


Of course there are many brighter pages in this volume. 
The lives of such men as the two converts, Bishop Nicolson and 
Bishop Hay, are full of noble examples of Christian heroism, 
and the writer has not neglected to set forth in full detail the 
happier omens of the restored Hierarchy in our own days. But 
the chief value of the work lies, as we have said, in the collection 
of documents of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
extracted from the Archives of the Propaganda, most of which 
appear translated at length in the Appendix. 

It is hardly needful to add that Dom Hunter Blair has again 
performed the thankless task of translation with admirable skill, 
making his version read as smoothly as the original. He has 
also contributed much interesting matter in the notes and has 
corrected many little inaccuracies. One slip that has escaped 
him may be found on p. 213. The name of the Catholic printer 
who befriended Hay was Meighan. 
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4.-—IPSE, IPSA: IPSE, IPSA, IPSUM: WHICH?! 


Ipse, Ipsa: Ipse, Ipsa, Ipsum: Which? is the title of a volume 
made up of a series of controversial letters by Richard F. 
Quigley, which appeared in the Sz. John Globe, in reply to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Kingdon, Coadjutor (Anglican) Bishop of 
Fredericton, New Brunswick ; and the Rev. John M. Davenport, 
Ritualist minister. The controversy was occasioned by a 
statement made by the Right Rev. Bishop in a popular lecture 
on “ Misprints” (November, 1887), to the effect that the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception was based on the substitution of 
a for e,in the Vulgate rendering of Genesis iii. 15, whereby we 
read ipsa for 7pse—‘“she shall crush thy head,” instead of “ He 
shall crush thy head.” This is of course the sort of thing we 
might expect in a popular lecture of the kind, where accuracy 
and plain facts have to make way to some extent for sensation 
and novelty; and the statement, though probably only the 
thoughtless utterance of a mind biassed by Protestant education, 
is sufficiently misleading to be worthy of public refutation. 
Mr. Quigley somewhat destroys the sensational effect by showing 
that the choice did not lie only between zpse and ipsa, since 
zpsuim had an equal claim to consideration. He points out that 
the great majority of Catholic commentators, and many of the 
most strenuous advocates of the dogma in question, have held 
ipse or ipsum to be the more correct rendering. The proving 
force of the text is not to be found in the word ¢fsa, but in the 
notion of a perfect antagonism between the serpent and the 
woman, and their respective seeds. The balance of justice 
required that he who through a woman had destroyed God’s 
handiwork, should by a woman be destroyed. That Mary is 
that woman who, by her glorious Son and Saviour, has crushed 
the powers of darkness, has been the constant teaching of the 
Fathers of the Church. The only difference between zpse and 
ipsa is, that the latter reading points out more explicitly the 
manner in which the antagonism between Mary and Lucifer is 
to be rendered efficacious. 

That the verse of itself, without the commentary of Catholic 
tradition, would furnish more than a very probable argument for 
the Immaculate Conception no theologian would maintain ; but 
that the Infallible Church in so interpreting it should err, all 

1 Tpse, Ipsa: Ipse, Ipsa, Ipsum: Which? By Richard F, Quigley, LL.B. New 
York and Cincinnati: F. Pustet and Co, 
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must deny. That Catholic art, by representing our Blessed 
Lady with her foot on the serpent’s head, should seem to favour 
the teaching, zfsa offers no difficulty. Such a representation is 
obviously allegorical; and were we to ask the artist, he would tell 
us that Mary crushes the serpent’s head through Him whom she 
brought forth, and whose Blood was the price of her Immaculate 
Conception. That the Holy Father or others should quote zpsa 
in connection with the dogma, may also be well understood ; for 
however untrue to the original any reading of the Vulgate may 
be, it has at least been infallibly guaranteed to contain nothing 
contrary to faith or morals, and the decree has the full force of a 
dogmatic definition. For ourselves we think the authority of 
the LXX. which reads avtds is almost fatal to the claims of zpsa; 
since .in all probability the Hebrew original which the inter- 
preters used was not written in the square character, but in the 
old Hebrew, which fact would render the confusion of yod and 
vaw very unlikely. The indifference as to gender of the 
pronoun sua in older Hebrew, is rejected by the late Professor 
Wright of Cambridge, not only as a gratuitous assumption, but 
as inconsistent with the results of comparative philology. Finally, 
though discord in gender between the subject and verb is common 
in Hebrew, it is (with one or two exceptions which are easily 
attributable to careless transcription) under conditions which 
are not verified in this case. That Awa is often written for iza 
is easily accounted for by the fact that, in the earlier square 
character the vazw and yod were very much more alike than they 
are in the later. 

Mr. Quigley shows throughout a thorough acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, and brings a great deal of research 
to bear upon it. We fear, however, the utility of his work will 
be somewhat diminished by the harsh tone which he adopts 
towards his opponents, who, so far as we can judge from their 
letters, are at least courteous. We fear that Dr. Kingdon and 
Mr. Davenport will get little profit from a book whose pages are 
so plentifully besprinkled with uncomplimentary epithets directed 
against themselves and their co-religionists. In the first fifty 
pages amongst many other charges he accuses his opponents of 
“shuffling” (p. 17), “vanity” (p. 18), “malice, fraud, falsehood, 
dishonesty ” (p. 19), of being “branded with the mark of Cain,” 
“of infamy” (p. 24), of “glaring undeviating misrepresentation ” 
(p. 28), “of presumptuous pretentiousness” (p. 43), “of Protean 
dishonesty ” (p. 40), of being “steeped to the lips in vanity and 
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self-conceit” (p. 43), of being “a master in the art of suppres- 
sion and misstatement ;” their opinions are stigmatized as the 
“screams of a drunken Beelzebub.” (p. 19.) Such language can 
do no good, and may do much harm. 


5.—A NEW PSYCHOLOGY.) 


This somewhat pretentious title to a small book of two 
hundred pages, possesses undoubtedly this much justification, 
that the speculations here given forth are certainly novel. The 
author we presume to be a Scotch Protestant minister, and the 
intention of the book is probably anti-materialistic: but we fear 
the effect on the reader’s mind—if the work produce any other 
effect than a sense of general bewilderment—will hardly be 
greater confidence in the spirituality of the soul. 

The book contains four chapters, and an Appendix of some 
fifty pages of notes. These latter, which exhibit a not incon- 
siderable acquaintance with current philosophical literature, are 
distinctly the best part of the volume. The titles of the several 
chapters are, “The Philosophy of Substance, “The Philosophy 
of Mind in conjunction with Matter,” “The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned,” “ The Philosophy of Natural Law.” 

The author wisely warns us that, “when trains of thought 
are somewhat out of the beaten track, it is not always easy 
to make one’s meaning perfectly obvious.” And “the reason 
of this may lie, so far, in the reader, as well as in the writer.” 
Accordingly, we feel a certain diffidence as to whether we 
correctly apprehend the central notion of this work. As far 
as we can make out, the writer conceives the all-pervading 
ether, the existence of which is postulated by physical science, 
to be the ultimate ground of explanation, the first principle 
to which we are led back in all our inquiries into the nature 
of things. “Ether,” he tells us, “must be regarded as the mother 
substance, out of which all the qualities (of matter), as so many 
particulars of substance, are derived.” (p. 11.) Again, ether 
reveals to us “ Non-Limitation,” and therefore is “the Adsolute 
substance.” (p. 12.) It is the source of the attributes Quality and 
Energy ; and finally, it is “spirit substance.” This last statement 
is frequently repeated throughout the work, and it contains the 


14 New Psychology: An Aim at Universal Science. By the Rev. George 
Jamieson, D.D. 
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essence of Mr. Jamieson’s teaching regarding the nature of the 
soul. We fear that this conception of the human mind is 
not very easily to be distinguished from materialism. The 
author does not intend his teaching to be materialistic, but, 
as he observes, “it is not always easy to make one’s meaning 
perfectly obvious.” The ordinary reader will, we fear, not find 
such a paragraph as the following very lucid : 


















How, then, do we come to have consciousness? . . . What is it 
that brings out the manifestation of this subjective self-hood? I answer 
there must be scope afforded for this in the formation of an etherial frame 
or soul ; for apart from this scope, there can be no display of conscious- 
ness. And what does this imply? It simply implies that there shall be 
such an organization of the bodily structure, as to be not only endowed 
with a nerve-system, communicating with, and operating upon, a muscular 
system, in virtue of which sensation is produced ; but specially this, that 
there shall be a nerve-system (known as the sympathetic), so constructed 
as to bring or convey bodily states to one special pole or point of con- 
centration, as we know to be a fact ; and hereby constituting a repre- 
sentative self-hood in miniature, that is, the bodily self with its conditions 
brought into one conflux or centre. Here alone it is that free play is at 
all permitted for the manifestation of the crowning prerogative of ether ; 
here alone it is, that under the colligation of the conditions of the 
bodily personality into one centre or focus of unity, there arises, as 
attached thereto, a consciousness of this self-hood. (p. 21.) 


Or this: 


A soul, we have seen, is the spirit-substance, conditioned as the unity 
of a complex organization, and yielding as the ultimate development of 
substance, a subjectivity of its own, that is, a consciousness of the self- 
hood thus constituted—a consciousness based upon and reflective of its 
own personal qualificative objectivity. In plain terms, the soul is the 
formative ether, as first of all conditioned and personified from its own 
physical body, and representative of the conditions of said body; and 
next, as enlarged by the accessions drawn from, or imparted by the 
external world, all being brought under the crowning attribute of con- 
sciousness hereby displayed in the particular circumstances. (p. 47.) 





















The human soul is neither attenuated nor condensed ether. 
It is a simple unextended being, enjoying at least a limited 
independence of the organism: such at least are the infer- 
ences we may draw from free-will and the unity of consciousness 
exhibited in reflexion. About cther we know very little. It is 
a convenient working hypothesis which accounts for many facts. 
But at all events it must be conceived as an extended composite 
reality made up of parts, and such a substance cannot be the 
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basis of simple and spiritual activities like volition and self- 
consciousness. We cannot, accordingly, congratulate the author 
of this “new” psychology on the central idea of his system. 


6.—FATHER MATHEW.! 


This calm, dispassionate study of Father Mathew’s life- 
work evinces much culture, observation, and painstaking care 
on the part of the writer. Avoiding all absurdities of hero- 
worship, he has shown us the great “ Apostle of Temperance” 
at home in almost every variety of circumstance—in the cabins 
of the Irish poor, in the slums of the East End, and in the 
backwoods of the Far West. His interpretation of Father 
Mathew’s character is consistent and pleasing throughout. 
Quite an array of celebrities—statesmen, historians, novelists, 
and poets are made to bear a direct part in its elucidation. So 
adroitly are their several testimonies woven into the narrative 
that it wears no appearance of patchwork. 

Furthermore, the judicious selection of facts and the pleasant 
and wide suggestiveness in which they are framed, are a distinct 
source of pleasure. A mere chronicle of such stirring and 
changing times as were those which witnessed the “Repeal 
Movement,” “The Famine,” and the “Young Ireland Rebellion,” 
could not be without interest. In the present sketch, however, 
the most skilful literary form has lent them additional value by 
making them a ground for the figure of Father Mathew. This 
has been done quietly, fairly. 

Father Mathew’s career, previous to his crusade against 
intemperance, is briefly told. The spell of his personal charm 
in childhood, and his exultant daring in youth, are described. 
Then come the short period of his priestly ministrations in 
Kilkenny, followed by a hard-working, uneventful life, of more 
than twenty years in Cork. “It was not till the cholera of 1832 
that most people realized that this quiet, laughter-loving priest, 
was unequalled in heroic self-sacrifice. This was part of the 
secret of his influence. Men felt that under his easy-going, 
bright ways, there was a world of hidden austerity: that with 
his gentleness he had a strong heart and an unconquerable 


will.” (p. 12.) 


1 Father Mathew: his Liye ana Times. By Frank J. Mathew. London: 
Cassell and Co., 1890, 
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It was at the suggestion of the Society of Friends in Cork 
that Father Mathew initiated the movement of religious and 
social reform with which his name is associated. Being asked 
once what first turned his thoughts to total abstinence, “My 
dear,” he answered, “I thought how terrible it would be if I 
myself ever became a drunkard.” The following passage will 
make clear what the author conceives to have been Father 
Mathew’s habitual state of feeling towards those poor folk 
whom he wished to lead to a nobler life : 


Once I was spending a summer's afternoon in Venice, drifting with 
friends over the waveless lagoon. The gondola was sliding drowsily 
forward ; on the right Venice seemed to be floating on the water, on 
the left lay the breathless Tyrrhene Sea. Some one had been reading 
out the “Blessed Damozel;” and as the reading stopped, we kept 
silence. The scene seemed like a day-dream of peace. Suddenly we 
heard an*inhuman cry of fury and misery. It was echoed by many 
voices answering one another like caged animals. ‘The sickening sound 
seemed close to us; it came from a house on an island some way off, 
but was brought by the still water. ‘ What is that house?” I asked. 
The gondolier answered, “It is the House of the Mad.” Here was a 
madhouse on the lagoon, a haven of unrest in the heart of our ideal 
restfulness ; a core of raging misery buried in this peacefulness ; and 
from those barred windows the madmen were looking with brute 
eyes, watching the pleasure-seekers passing in their gondolas, and the 
sunset gilding the forlorn dimness of fading Venice. It was a reminder 
of the abyss of human suffering ; it seemed as if we had no right to be 
idling pleasantly, even for a few days—our peace was broken. (p. 195.) 


If that was so with every-day people, what must have been 
the aims and watchfulness of the man “whose whole life was 
one impassioned struggle to redress wrongs and to raise the 
fallen.” 

His method of administering the pledge to a crowd is thus 
set forth in the words of Mrs. Carlyle: “He (Father Mathew) 
made me sit down on the only chair for a moment, then took 
me by the hand, as if I had been a little girl, and led me to the 
front of the scaffold to see him administer the pledge. From 
a hundred to two hundred took it; and all the tragedies and 
theatrical representations I ever saw, melted into one, could not 
have given me such emotion as that scene did. There were 
faces, both of men and women, that will haunt me while I 
live ; faces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, making, 
you would have said, its last deadly struggle with the powers of 
darkness.” (p. 85.) 
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The success that attended his efforts—he is said to have 
brought more than seven million people to take the pledge— 
is well illustrated by the words of Miss Edgeworth: “The 
appearance of the people, their quiet demeanour at markets 
and fairs, has wonderfully improved in general; and, to the 
knowledge of this family, many notorious drinkers, and some, 
as it was thought, confirmed drunkards, have been completely 
reformed by taking the pledge. Beyond all calculations, beyond 
all the predictions of experience, and all the examples from the 
past, and all analogy, this wonderful crusade against the bad 
habits of the nation, the bad habits and tastes of individuals, 
has succeeded and lasted.” (p. 53.) 

This little sketch is surprisingly comprehensive, and yet 
avoids all wearisome detail. Perhaps O’Connell is too hardly 
dealt with, and perhaps, too, a stray phrase here and there 
on the character of the Irish race might be deemed offensive. 
We also think that the full depth of Father Mathew’s character 
has not been touched. The views, and aims, and motives of a 
Catholic priest’s life do not always appeal to the sympathies 
even of those who may have grown familiar with them. 


7-—TEXTILE FABRICS IN TURKEY}! 

His Majesty the Sultan, anxious to encourage the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics in his Empire, and to emancipate his 
subjects from dependence on imports from foreign countries, 
at any rate as far as material for the clothing of the army, the 
navy, and the gendarmerie is concerned, has appointed to 
the direction of the Imperial factories a man of energy and 
enterprise, thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
industry over which he presides, whose duty it is to reorganize 
the factories, and introduce into them new inventions and 
modern methods of manufacture in use in other lands. For 
the instruction of Government officials, and for the benefit of 
private manufacturers, whose deficiency in technical knowledge 
and lack of machinery has hitherto prevented the develop-. 
ment of the industry in the Ottoman Empire, this director, 
M. Levaux, published a series of articles on the subject in Le 


1 Etudes sur la manipulation des matidres textiles animales et végétales. Par \e 


Directeur des Fabriques Impériales Ottomanes. 3e €. Tome 1, Industrie lainiére. 


Tome 2, Industrie cotonniére. Louvain: Ch. Peeters, 1890. 
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Tarik, the Turkish official journal. These articles were subse- 
quently published as a whole; and on account of the difficulty 
of rendering the technical terms in Turkish, a third edition in 
French was issued. The first volume treats only of the manu- 
facture of woollen fabrics; the second concerns itself with 
cotton goods; and a third, on silken stuffs, is said to be in 
preparation. 

The Government factories of cloth are five in number; the 
largest and best appointed is the Fez-Hané, at Constantinople, 
which furnishes military habiliments for the 1st and 2nd corps 
of the Imperial army. The demand being of late in excess of 
the supply, foreign imitations of the cloth manufactured there, 
which is specially adapted for the climate, have been bought ; 
but these were found to be of inferior quality. 

M. Levaux enlightens his readers as to the different kinds 
of wool, said to be very numerous and varied in quality ; the 
process of washing to extract the natural grease, a toilsome 
and tedious matter fifty years ago, when performed by manual 
labour, but now affected by machinery of English invention at 
an immense saving of trouble and expense; the rinsing and 
drying of the wool, the elimination of foreign substances from 
it, the lubrication and carding, an operation performed by the 
self-acting mechanical combs with-a regularity and speed no 
human hand could rival, the warping and weaving, are all 
clearly and fully described. Finally, we are told of the work 
done by the fuller, whereby solidity, suppleness and beauty are 
given to the cloth; the different preparations in which it is 
dipped being determined by the nature of the material and 
the use for which it is destined ; it is, lastly, stretched, pressed, 
and teased, before receiving the final dressing. 

The process of dyeing next calls for attention. This art 
was brought to a high degree of perfection by the ancients, 
especially by the Indians, if we may judge by the brilliant 
colour of the stuffs brought by way of Persia into Europe. 
The manner in which the primitive colours are obtained, the 
combinations whereby various shades and tints are produced, 
are duly set forth in this instructive little volume, and will 
prove most interesting to those inquiring minds who love to 
acquaint themselves with the manner in which natural products 
are utilized for the requirements of civilization. 

A few pages are devoted to the manufacture of the fez, the 
national head-dress, which has supplanted the felt cap formerly 
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of universal use in the Ottoman Empire. It is an enlargement 
of the red calotte worn under the turban, and takes its name 
from Fez,a town in Marocco, the original place of its manu- 
facture. 

Encouraged by the warm reception given to his treatise on 
woollen fabrics, M. Levaux published a second, of larger 
dimensions, on the subject of the cotton industry. In the 
introduction he gives an outline of the history of this important 
branch of manufacture, its recent development, and the astonish- 
ing proportions it has assumed in some lands. Although 
Europe owes the introduction of cotton stuffs to Turkey, 
this country—to whose climate they are specially adapted for 
clothing—is now far behind other countries in regard to their 
production. The Government of the Sultan, anxious to enable 
his subjects to compete with neighbouring nations, favours 
private enterprise by facilitating the importation of machinery, 
and affording instruction as to its use. 

The preparation and manipulation of cotton is perhaps 
somewhat simpler than that of wool for the purposes of manu- 
facture. But when one reads of the endless processes to be 
undergone before cither substance is converted into cloth, one 
wonders how it is possible that textile fabrics can possibly be 
sold at the low price for which they can now be obtained. Even 
though the wonders worked by machinery are taken into con- 
sideration, it appears incredible that the modest sum charged 
for calico or cashmere can really cover the cost of manufacture, 
and leave a margin of profit besides for the retail trader. 

The gradual development of the art of spinning and weav- 
ing cotton occupies a considerable space in the second volume. 
Before describing modern methods, M. Levaux glances at old- 
fashioned ways, as will be seen from the following extract : 

The raw cotton, before being carded and made into thread ought, 
if it is to be spun by machinery—and nowadays it is seldom spun 
otherwise—to be subjected to a cleansing process on machines made 
expressly for the purpose. 

It seems as if nothing could be simpler than to open the bales and 
beat out the cotton one or more times to restore the elasticity of the 
downy fibre, temporarily lost through the pressure of packing, and 
cleanse it from dust or any particles of vegetable matter that may 
adhere to it. In point of fact there is no process more delicate, none 
that requires more care and skill on the part of the weaver, in order 
not to put too great a stress on the material, and to avoid unnecessary 
waste. 
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It appears that when spinning was first done by machinery, the 
cotton underwent the process of preparation on the carding machine 
itself; but it was soon found that the combs got clogged with dust and 
particles which remained in the cotton, and therefore special machines 
were made for cleansing it. First, it was sifted through a screen, after- 
wards it was purified by means of ventilation; on this latter principle 
the newest machines are constructed. 

The eldest son of Samuel Crompton, the inventor of spinning by 
machinery, used to relate how his mother was accustomed to cleanse 
the raw cotton in a wire sieve; when duly sifted she put a layer of it 
at the bottom of a deep tub containing soap-suds, and made her son 
get in and trample it down. As fast as more was sifted, she put in 
fresh layers until the tub was quite filled; she then drained off the 
soap-suds and wrung the moisture out of the cotton, placing it on a 
rack above the kitchen hearth to dry. Finally his grandmother and 
mother carded the cotton for his father to spin. (vol. ii. pp. 47— 49.) 


A great deal of information is given respecting the mineral 
and vegetable products employed in dyeing cotton fabrics, and 
the different chemicals, to the influence of which the material 
is subjected for the production of the delicate tints and bright 
hues whereof such an endless variety is seen. According to 
one method, no less than eleven distinct immersions are neces- 
sary before the brilliant colour known as Turkey red is obtained. 
The account of printing patterns with colours upon cotton 
cloth, an art brought to great perfection at a remote period of 
history both in China and Japan, concludes this useful treatise, 
and is perhaps one of the most interesting portions of it. 


8.—PLAIN SERMONS} 


These sermons have many points to recommend them. 
They are concise, and contain a great deal of dogma. The 
language is simple, and the sentences are short, and the writer, 
while laying down the Catholic doctrine, does not omit to 
place side by side with a statement of the truth, the corres- 
ponding error of those outside the Church. As far as we can 
gather, the general plan of the book is a general summary 
of Catholic theology in the form of brief discourses. It begins 
with Creation and the Fall, touching briefly on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, then passes on to the Incarnation, grace, prayer, 
charity, the Commandments, and the Sacraments of the Church. 


1 Plain Sermons on the Fundamental Truths of the Catholic Church. By the 
Rev. R. D. Browne. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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The volume is sufficiently comprehensive, and the next 
question is to see whether it is accurate. A series of dogmatic 
sermons issued by a Catholic priest will be regarded by the 
ordinary faithful as above all suspicion in this respect, and 
Protestants will quote such a book as representing the autho- 
rized teaching of the Church. Now the doctrine laid down in 
these pages is sometimes one to which we cannot give our 
assent. For instance: 


He (St. Paul) tells the Jews that unless they believe in Christ all their 
good works will prove useless. So it is, beloved brethren, with those who 
are outside the Church. In vain do they live holy lives: in vain do 
they mortify themselves; in vain do they distribute their goods in 
charity and works of mercy. As these works do not proceed from 
true faith, they will have no reward in the world to come. (p. 175.) 


Now this sweeping condemnation of Protestants seems to 
us theologically inaccurate. It implies that Protestants cannot 
possibly be saved. The writer cannot shield himself under 
the plea that he speaks of those culpably outside the Church. 
His own words show that he refers to all outside the body of 
the Church, and advocates the strange doctrine that a Protestant 
“may live a holy life and yet will have no reward in the life to 
come.” 

We also doubt whether it is desirable to pack a number 
of the details of moral theology into a sermon. We should 
like to know whether Father Browne has himself preached as 
a sermon his summary about “ prescription.” 


You buy a stolen horse from a man whom in good faith you believe 
to be the owner. If you remain in possession of the animal for the 
space of three years, being all the time in good faith, you may claim 
it in virtue of prescription, notwithstanding the reclamation of the 
lawful owner, who in the meantime may turn up. To prescribe, 
a certain time is required—namely, thirty years for immovables—there 
being no title ; if there be a title, ten years, the owner being present ; 
twenty, if he be absent. As to movables, three years are required 
according to the Roman law, there being a title; thirty, without one. 
In France, three years are necessary for stolen and lost articles, posses- 
sion alone being deemed sufficient for other things. For a right of 
way, thirty years are required. Possession is also an essential condition 
—there is no prescription without it: Sine possessione non procedit 
prascriptio, (p. 316.) 

There is another weakness in the above passage. The time for 
prescription is variously laid down by various codes of law. 
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The author mixes up the Civil Law, the Code Napoléon, and 
as regards right of way, apparently English law. 

In addition to this, there are statements in this volume 
which seem to us hardly accurate. For instance, in speaking 
of the false gods of ancient Rome, we are told: 


The Roman matron, that model of austerity, deemed it a privilege 
to be allowed to vilify herself in order to honour the divinity. The 
unutterable horrors that were daily committed to render the deity 
propitious were so enormous that we dare not allude to them. What 
then must have been the depravity of a nation that had erected temples 
in honour of such gods? (p. 185.) 

In the Roman temples, so far as we can learn from contem- 
porary authors, there were none of the iniquities which are 
here implied. 

To .take a very different example, we find a somewhat 
severe doctrine respecting our obligations to our parish priest, 
and the consequences of not showing him due respect. 


A Christian who should disobey his pastor, speak ill of him, inspire 
men with bad feelings towards him, would sin grievously against 
Heaven, and deserve for such black ingratitude the severest punishment 
at the hands of God: “ He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me.” Contempt for the ministers of God is frequently 
punished even in this life. I myself have seen men who were bold 
enough to attack their sacred character struck down in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt about their punishment being the work of God. 


(Pp. 290, 291.) 

We venture to suggest that these sermons should be more 
carefully revised before they are generally circulated. They 
contain a great deal of useful matter, and a little correction 
would set right most of the points of which we have made 


mention. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


AMONG the many good works of the Bishop of Salford has 
been the diffusion of little penny manuals of devotion. In 
fact, he anticipated in this respect the labours of the Catholic 
Truth Society, and inaugurated the bringing books of sound 
and wholesome piety within the reach of all. Under his guid- 
ance, and with his recommendation, another of these penny 
manuals has just been published. It is called A Most Profitable 
Way of Hearing Mass, and is written by a priest, who gave it 
to the Bishop to use as he thought best. The system it pursues 
follows out the true aim of Holy Mass—to be a commemo- 
ration of the Passion. All through Mass the thoughts of the 
reader are turned to our Lord's sacred sufferings, illustrated by 
the various parts of the Holy Sacrifice. It is simple, fervent, 
devotional, and has the recommendation of a Preface by the 
Bishop himself. 

It is always a good work to promote a devotion to some 
saint who has previously been comparatively unnoticed, and the 
Novena to St. Catherine de Ricci, composed by the Dominican 
Nuns of Albany, New York, is a step in this direction which is 
most laudable and edifying? St. Catherine de Ricci is the 
Patroness of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic 
who live in community. She had the miraculous privilege of 
being marked with the stigmata, and her marvellous austerities 
render her a model for penitents, as well as those who are 
anxious by their own sufferings to win graces for others. In 
the city of Albany, New York, her relics have been the means 
of working many miracles, and the Sisters of the convent there 
are anxious for the publication of this Novena to extend to 


1 4 Most Profitable Way of Hearing Mass. Recommended by the Bishop of 
Salford. Salford: Bishop’s House. 

® Novena to St. Catherine de Ricci. By the Dominican Sisters, Albany, New 
York. Benziger Brothers. 
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others the benefits that they themselves have witnessed. We 
hope the English Dominicanesses will take up this little book 
and further its circulation. 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal is known to all our readers by 
name, but we doubt whether many of them have any intimate 
knowledge of the character of her sanctity or of the writings 
that she has bequeathed to her children, the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion.!. The book that they have compiled gives 
us in the course of the thirty-one meditations that it contains, 
some insight into her wonderful character and supernatural 
gifts. It also contains a number of devotions connected with 
the name of the Saint. A meditation on her holy death and 
various prayers by her as Introduction by Mgr. Preston, is an 
additional recommendation to this beautiful little volume. 

Many Catholics are perplexed to find a suitable little book 
which may furnish them with interesting matter for spiritual 
reading or short meditations day by day. Father Pagani’s 
Science of the Saints* is admirably adapted for this purpose. 
It gives for each day some three or four pages on the various 
virtues most necessary for our sanctification, not in the form of 
dry precept, but of concrete and attractive examples and sayings 
of the saints. The first volume, which is just republished, gives 
readings for the first four months of the year on Fraternal 
Charity, Humility, Mortification, and Prudence. It is a reprint 
of the edition of 1853, and we rejoice that it has been reprinted. 
We can strongly recommend it to all our readers. 

Meditations on our Lady are always timely, and Father 
Ledoux’s Mater Dolorosa® is suited for every season, but as he 
himself says, especially for September and May. Might we 
add, for Lent also, since Mary’s sorrows are the natural accom- 
paniment of the Passion of her Son? Father Ledoux turns 
our thoughts one by one to our Lady’s Dolours, to their cause, 
their intensity, and their plenteous fruit. Of all of these he 
writes with a touching devotion which is one of the character- 
istics of the Order that honours in a particular manner the 
Mother of Sorrows, and erects in all their churches a statue of 

1 The Heart of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, Compiled from the French, with a 
Preface by the Right Rev. Mgr. Preston, D.D. Benziger Brothers. 

2 The Science of the Saints in Practice. By J. B. Pagani, of the Order of Charity. 
Vol. I. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 

% Mater Dolorosa: Short Meditations for Every Season, especially May and 


September. By Rev. S. M. Ledoux, O.S.M. London: St. Mary’s Priory, 264, Fulham 
Road, S.W. 
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Mary with her heart pierced through with Simeon’s seven- 
fold sword. We wish all success to this beautiful little book, 
which supplies a want, and tends greatly to promote Mary’s 
honour. 

Father Petit’s little book of practical reflections! is so clear 
and methodical, so very much to the point, and yet so devo- 
tional, that it cannot fail to meet with a hearty welcome at the 
hands of those priests who want a sensible method of practising 
a monthly recollection. The higher thoughts of the priestly 
vocation, fervour of spirit, the care of a priest’s household, 
dealings with the laity, sacerdotal difficulties and consolations ; 
these and many kindred subjects are treated with the hand of a 
master, whose experiences and reflections are full of help and 
encouragement, and the fulness of treatment makes the book 
also very suitable for the spiritual reading of those whose time 
is limited. 

In a little pamphlet of some fifty pages® Father Merrick 
gives a rapid summary of the salient points in the history of 
the Society of Jesus. Obviously three hundred years of inces- 
sant work, missionary, scientific, and literary, can be only hinted 
at in a pamphlet, and the writer has wisely contented himself 
with skilfully condensing his facts in such a way as to awaken 
in his readers a desire for the fuller information which may be 
obtained from the sources he indicates. 

We have received from the Société de St. Augustin two 
of the miniature Lives of the Saints and great Servants of 
God, which they publish from time to time.® Two Jesuit 
missioners, heralds of the Gospel in the first half of the 
seventeenth century among the fierce tribes of Hurons and 
Iroquis respectively, form the subject of these choice little 
books, whose elegant cover of vellum paper, and title beautifully 
printed in antique style, is itself almost enough to secure them 
a welcome. The immense success of the Jesuits among the 
Indians of North America is not to be wondered at when 
one reads of the generous devotion, the undying zeal of the 
Apostles who laboured amongst them. Their unflinching 


1 Sacerdos rite institutus pits exercitationibus menstrua Kecollectionis. Auctore 
P. Adulpho Petit, S.J. Series Altera. Brugis: Desclée, De Brouwer, et Cie. 1890. 

2 Sketch of the Society of Jesus. By the Rev. D. A. Merrick, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

3 Le P. G. Lalemant, de la Compagnie de Jésus, Apitre des Hurons. Parle 
P. Fréd. Rouvier, S.J. Le P. Zsaac Jogues, de la Compagnie de Jésus, premier 
Apétre des Iroguis. Parle P. F. Rouvier, S.J. Lille: Société Saint-Augustin, 
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fortitude and patience under tortures the most ingenious, 
astonished, though it did not melt, their inhuman tormentors. 
But among the unlookers were many whom the sight of the 
“Black Robe’s” sufferings converted to the faith he preached ; 
especially when after a short absence in Europe, these heroic 
confessors returned to the scene of their labours, mutilated and 
scarred, to continue awhile the work of evangelization, and 
finally earn the martyr’s crown. The narrative is in each 
case one of extreme interest; Father Rouvier, moreover, 
possesses the art of relating a great deal in a small compass, 
and relating it with simple charm and grace of style which 
is an especial gift of French writers. 

Father Clarke proposes thirty meditations! on the virtue 
of humility, as appropriate to the holy season of Lent, and 
he suggests that those who begin with these, will naturally 
pass to the consideration of the Passion of our Lord, to 
end their Lent. Indeed, there can be no doubt that to 
dwell upon humility is the best preparation for appreci- 
ating the humiliations of the Passion, and fitting the soul 
for its particular graces. Father Clarke has drawn_ his 
meditations mainly from the beautiful little treatise on 
humility issued by our Holy Father Pope Leo the Thir- 
teenth. Two useful meditations are headed respectively, 
“What humility is not,” and “What humility is.” Each point 
is enough for a single meditation. Humility zs mot shutting 
our eyes to God’s gifts, nor running ourselves down before 
others ; much less is it discouragement. Humility zs the sense 
of our nothingness before God; it is being satisfied to be 
esteemed as nothing; it is the desire to be treated as we 
deserve. We have meditations on humility in conversation, 
criticism, curiosity, impulsiveness, under trials, under correction, 
in success, under failures, and in prayer; its patience, its sweet- 
ness, its beauty, and its fruits; its importance, obligation, foun- 
dations, its attainment and preservation ; its models, our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the saints; and lastly, humility in 
‘Heaven—as attractive a collection as any that Father Clarke 
has given us in his acceptable little meditation books. 

Father Livius, in his devotion and love for the Holy Mother 
of God, has written a little book intended to bring out the 
implicit teaching respecting her that is contained in the 


1 Humility. Thirty short meditations. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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Epistles! It consists of two parts. The first is apologetic— 
we will not say controversial, for he disclaims the term ; it gives 
reasons for the absence of allusions to our Blessed Lady in the 
Epistles. The second part is devotional rather than scientific. 
Various passages are selected which are applied to Mary, chiefly 
on the ground that whatever perfection existed in the saints 
was found in a still higher degree in Mary. The book breathes 
a spirit of genuine piety, and contains many beautiful extracts 
from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

It is not a common thing nowadays to meet with a tale of a 
good old-fashioned type, as is the novelette? we would hereby 
introduce to our readers. Both the style of writing and the plot 
date from the time when telegrams could not be despatched from 
almost every village, and communication with the Continent 
was a matter of difficulty. The book is pleasant reading; the 
authoress does not indulge in tiresome and overmuch description, 
or wearisome reflections; the characters are few, and sustain their 
part well. And if the language is sometimes a little of the style 
of bygone days, it is in keeping with the romantic tone that 
pervades the whole, and is quite refreshing at a time when 
sentiment and affection are too often sacrificed to worldly 
advantage and material interests. A mother brought to an 
early grave through sorrow at the supposed misdeeds of an only 
son, condemned unheard and turned “adrift” by his angry 
father ; a gentle and loving daughter, ousted of her position at 
the head of the household by a designing widow, who entraps 
the squire into a second marriage, compelled to leave the 
parental roof and seek a home among strangers, where her 
beauty and modesty captivate a handsome young baronet; a 
son, who stung by the injustice of which he is the victim, long 
refuses to return to the home whence he was exiled ; these are 
the principal actors placed on the stage. The story is well 
suited to relieve the tedium of a railway journey, or while away 
a leisure hour. At its close the reader has the satisfaction of 
seeing both son and daugher reconciled to their remorseful 
father, and respectively united in marriage to the object of their 
affections. 


1 Mary in the Epistles ; or the Implicit Teaching of the Apostles concerning 
the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. T. Livius, C.SS.R. London: Burns and Oates, 
Limited. 

2 Adrift, or a Father's Remorse. By ‘‘Nemo.” London: Cameron, Ferguson, 
and Gullick. 
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MAGAZINES. 


In the Etudes for January, Father Martin brings to a con- 
clusion his interesting essay on the wonders worked at Lourdes. 
He enumerates the seven conditions necessary to prove the 
miraculous nature of a cure, and dwells on the strictness of the 
ecclesiastical examination, distinguishing between the super- 
natural help afforded to the use of natural means and the 
instantaneous removal of disease by miraculous cure. The 
permanent continuation of the working of miracles at Lourdes 
is a perpetual victory over the heresy of the day, naturalism. 
The evil influence of a third class of “literary malefactors,” the 
dramatists, is exposed by Father Cornut. The theatre—such as 
it now is—is said to be one of the most powerful solvents 
of family life; it represents conjugal and filial affection as 
ridiculous, free love and illicit amours as attractive; it famili- 
arizes with crime, it induces neglect of domestic duties, and 
indulgence in lavish expenditure and display. Writers who 
have defended the memory and even pronounced the panegyric 
of Nicholas Foucquet, attorney-general under Louis the Four- 
teenth, and memorable as having figured in a cause célébre, have 
omitted to mention one claim that he has to be remembered 
with gratitude. Father Chérot, mindful of the distinguished 
statesman’s munificence towards the Jesuit College of Clermont, 
reminds the reader that he was a great lover of books, and the 
founder of two splendid libraries. Attention is called in another 
article to the injustice of the French Government towards 
religious communities in the matter of taxation. Not only do 
they pay the usual rates and taxes to the full extent, but they 
are required, on various pretexts, to pay vexatious duties to the 
Government, while they are accused of seeking to defraud it of 
its dues. The necessity for united action among Catholics for 
the purpose of withstanding the onslaught of the enemies of 
religion, is enforced by Father de Scorraille with clearly-stated 
and forcible arguments. The clergy are called upon to take 
the lead in averting from the eldest daughter of the Church 
the danger of apostasy. The third instalment of the Cruzse of 
the Phoque is not less interesting than the preceding parts. It 
relates the adventures and misadventures of the crew of the 
gallant little vessel, while endeavouring to make a settlement 
in New Caledonia. 
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At the commencement of the year, the Katholtk casts a 
rapid glance at the different countries of Europe, and reviews 
more at length the condition of affairs in the German Empire. 
Notwithstanding the proscription of the religious Orders, the 
system of education, and the growth of socialism, Catholics are 
said to have every reason to be thankful for the concessions 
granted them, and hopeful that full religious liberty may soon 
be theirs. The January number contains an account of the 
origin of the Anglican Common Prayer Book, with some com- 
ments on the Lincoln case, by Dr. Bellesheim, whose acquaint- 
ance with English ecclesiastical history authorizes him to form 
a judgment on the question whether che recent decision is 
calculated to open the eyes of Anglicans to the falsity of their 
position. The important place which catechetical instruction, 
ze, the thorough grounding of catechumens and _ baptized 
children in Christian doctrine, holds in the mission of the 
Church, forms the theme of a short and instructive paper. The 
somewhat lengthy criticism which the deliberations of the Li¢ge 
Congress on the social question, and the resolutions adopted, 
have received at the hands of Dr. Moser, is brought to a con- 
clusion. The history of the further development of the Breviary 
is carried on during the period from the Pontificate of Gregory 
the Seventh to that of Pius the Fifth. The reader is told how 
and why the Breviary in the abridged form, ordered by the 
Roman Curia, was generally adopted within a short space of 
time throughout Christendom, and how the antiphons in rhyme 
and other versifications of parts of the Office found their way 
into the Canonical Hours. The February number also contains 
an article well worthy of perusal, discussing the opinion con- 
tinually advanced by Leibnitz, that were a profound study of 
natural science cultivated in the cloister, the interests of religion 
would thereby be greatly promoted. In the time of the great 
philosopher, as in the present day, the enemies of the Church 
are wont to declare faith to be opposed to reason, and dogma 
irreconcileable with the discoveries of science. A short Life 
of St.John Capistrano, a Franciscan monk of the fourteenth 
century, one of the most powerful and popular preachers that 
ever existed, deals principally with his labours in Germany, 
where, although his discourses were delivered in Latin, they 
were understood by every one in the vast crowds who flocked 
to hear him. 

The Crvilia Cattolica (974, 975), gives, in the form of a 
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dialogue, the opinion of an American, who revisits Italy after 
an interval of some years, on the present condition and future 
prospects of that country. Those who, deluded by the mis- 
representations of Liberal writers, think that liberty and 
prosperity are to be attained by throwing off the yoke of 
Christ, are blind to the fact that the progress which has been 
made is progress in misery and servitude, and that the view 
taken of their unhappy country by the unprejudiced foreigner 
is a very different one to what they imagine. The present 
instalment of the history of the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, records the struggle he maintained against the usurper 
of the archiepiscopal see of Dalmatia, and the determination 
with which he suppressed the schism thus occasioned. The 
monuments of the Hittites found in Cappadocia, and the 
peculiar method of fortifying their cities employed by these 
wandering tribes, forms the subject of another article. The 
commencement of a treatise on physical science, the object of 
which is to give a clear and simple exposition of the teaching 
of St. Thomas, bids fair to be of great service for use in Catholic 
schools and colleges, to counteract the false philosophy too often 
instilled into the minds of the young under the present system 
of education. The nature of the waves of light, their absorp- 
tion or diffusion, their effect on the colours of the solar 
spectrum, the laws which govern the contrast and combination 
of colours, are explained in the first instalment of an essay 
suited for the student of optics. An interesting chapter in the 
Life of Adolph Kolping, the indefatigable apostle and friend 
of the working classes, is also given in the Czudlta. 








